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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 






in a comprehensive program of setting up 






realistic speed zones on today’s highways 







for today’s cars. 
























ELECTRO-MATIC° RADAR 


For more information on the 


. ge om . - 
assures realistic speed limits .. . Radar Speed Meter, request Bul 
letin R-112 


The first essential in the process analysis leading to the preparation 


of setting zone speeds is the deter- of speed distribution curves and 
mination of current speed patterns. other data essential to instituting 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed a realistic system of speed zoning 
Meter is now the accepted means that goes hand in hand with modern 


by which traffic engineers obtain enforcement techniques. 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow ; 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 
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Compiled by 
John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna, 


Q. If John Doe should be indicted for 
larceny of a Buick automobile, and 
a .38 caliber blue steel revolver; 
and later, at the trial, it is devel- 
oped that the car was a Ford auto- 
mobile and a Smith and Wesson .32 
caliber nickel-plated revolver, would 
this variance nullify the prosecu- 
tion? 

A. Yes; the crime laid in the indict- 
ment must be substantially proved 
as alleged. 

Q. If the accused is indicted for selling 
liquor on Sunday, and at the trial 
the prosecution witnesses present 
testimony that proves that the sale 
occurred on Monday, would this 
constitute a material variance? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What is the legal definition of, and, 
what constitutes primary evidence? 

A. Primary evidence is the best evi- 
dence procurable, affords the great- 
est certainty, and is most evident 
to the understanding. 

Q. If a witness testifies to the exist- 
ence of a threatening letter, then 
produces a transcribed copy of this 
letter, would this copy constitute 
primary evidence? 

A. No, the original letter itself must 
be produced. 

Q. If a written confession is executed 
in triplicate, may it be proved by 
either the original or carbon 
copies? 

.A carbon copy, if signed at the 
same time, is considered an original, 
and when several copies of a writ- 
ing are made at the same time and 
by the same mechanical operation, 
each will be regarded as an original. 
However, to avoid objections, police 
should produce the original or first 
written confession. 

Q. Is a photostatic copy of a threat- 
ening letter considered as equal to 
the original letter? 

A. No, the original is the best evidence, 
but a photostatic copy, made by one 
who is in possession of the original 
and who proves its correctness, may 
be offered in evidence. 

Q. What is the general rule before 

secondary evidence of the contents 

of a written instrument shall be 
received? 
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A. It must be shown to the court’s 


Satisfaction that the original writ- 
ing was lost, or destroyed, is beyond 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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» im rapidly increasing population of the United 
States, our constantly expanding economy, and the 






enormous complexities of the modern civilization in 






which we live have greatly broadened the scope of law 
enforcement. It is an ironic indictment of our high- 
pressure civilization that the list of statutory crimes has 
lengthened with the growth and development of mod- 
ern life. With the increased number of statutory crimes, 
there has been a corresponding increase in the com- 
plexity of law enforcement. No longer is the police 
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officer concerned solely with the prevention and detec- great responsibilities, they have so frequently per. 

tion of what we broadly classify as “crime.” Such mat- formed services beyond the normal call of duty that this Tl 
ters as traffic control and traffic safety, for example, has almost come to be expected of them. We demand } the ; 
occupy a great deal of his time and attention. a great deal of our police officers today, in educational F tee , 
These increasing difficulties of law enforcement pose background, intelligence, devotion to duty, and hour § the | 

a great challenge to our law enforcement agencies. In __ of labor, and all too often we offer them little in retum § of 4 
most areas of our country and at most levels of law Our law enforcement officers have an enormous and F py j 
enforcement—Federal, State, County and Municipal— constantly growing job to do, and they cannot do it} “{y 
our enforcement agencies have been able to keep pace alone. They must have the active support of the public} the | 
with the new problems as they arise. They have met the if we are to maintain our standards of law and order. f jury 
challenges presented to them, and this fact is a high Security in job tenure and salary scales are of the great: } cons 
tribute to the men and women who staff the agencies. est importance in maintaining the morale of any group | offe; 
Enforcement of the law is no easy task, and not in- of public servants. It is the duty of law-abiding and} ordi 
frequently it is a thankless one. The men and women public-spirited citizens to see that our police officers A 
who have chosen this form of public service are people are accorded normal security as well as the trust and} Yor} 
of high integrity and ability. In addition to assuming respect that are so clearly due them. Dev 
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a few years ago with a resultant heavy loss of life. 
The County Prosecutor recommended that criminal 
action against the railroad be dropped because the trial 
would cost $25,000.00 and the maximum fine would be 
but $1,000.00. He said that the trial would “provide 
punishment for the County rather than the Pennsyl- 





vania Railroad.” 

Trial in the local criminal court poses no such 
f problem, as it is a summary proceeding. Here justice 
is dispensed by a judge without benefit of jury, but 
the judge is necessarily a man of many parts. 

In a recent article in New Jersey Municipalities en- 
titled “Justice on the Local Level,” I wrote that “The 
magistrate must determine both the law and the 
facts and, in effect, acts not only as judge but as jury. 
Furthermore, in his quest for the truth, he finds him- 
self assuming the role of prosecutor as well as counsel 
for the defense.” 
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per- 
at this The question that immediately comes to mind in 
‘mand F the average person concerns the constitutional guaran- 
tional } tee of trial by jury. Article III, section 2, clause 3 of 
hours | the United States Constitution provides that “The trial 
etum. # of all crimes, except cases of impeachment, shall be 
S an’} by jury.” And the Sixth Amendment further states that 
do it} “In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
ublic F the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
order jury.” It is well established in law, however, that such 
reat | constitutional provisions are not applicable to minor 
st0u) | offenses against the state or violations of municipal 
» ane} ordinances. 
ficers A former occupant of the magistrate’s bench in New 
t and} York, Julius Isaacs, in his autobiography, “Oath of 
Devotion,” termed this court of first resort an “octopus” 
court. This is what he said: 

“This court never rests and never sleeps. Its gears 
are meshed to the police wheels and for three hundred 
sixty-five days in every year and for three hundred 
sixty-five nights it feeds its hungry mouth with more 

— 


and more defendant folks. 

od “The magistrate’s courts have more cases on their 
dockets than any other like court system in the world. 
People bring into this court their character, their 
liberty, their very lives, perhaps to be unalterably 
affected by the decision of one man.” 

Morris Ploscowe, also an ex-magistrate of New York, 
explained in an article in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences that the in- 
ferior criminal court is the first court of contact in the 
daily procession of arrests. 
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A COMMUTERS TRAIN JUMPED the tracks in New Jersey 





“These arrests take place for all kinds of offenses, 
from the person who has argued not wisely but too 
well with a police officer to the individual who is 
charged with armed robbery or homicide. 

“In dealing with these arrests, an inferior criminal 
court judge soon discovers that large numbers of ordi- 
nary people, who are not criminals, manage to get 
themselves embroiled with the law. Drunkenness, bad 
temper, a convenient weapon, or an inconvenient police 
officer is frequently the basic ingredient of many arrests 
of normally law-abiding citizens.” 

By far, the greatest number of offenses that come 
before a magistrate today ave violations of the traffic 
laws. But the parade of arrests, calling for summary 
disposition by fine or imprisonment, covers many other 
violations, state and local, of varying triviality and 
severity, each of primary importance to the individuals 
involved. 

By statute in some jurisdictions, certain indictable 
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offenses may come before the magistrate for trial. The 
accused is thus afforded an opportunity to “get.it over 
with” if he consents to waive his right to an indictment 
and trial by jury. 

Where the crime is an indictable one without such 
concurrent jurisdiction, the judge of the inferior 
criminal court acts as a committing magistrate. In such 
cases, the judge conducts, not a trial, but a preliminary 
hearing and examination. If, from the evidence offered 
by the complainant, it appears that there is probable 
cause to believe that an offense has been committed 
and that the accused committed it, the magistrate binds 
him to await final determination of the case. That is 
to say, the magistrate will either hold him to bail, if 
he be bailable, or commit him for action of the grand 
jury. 

It has been said that there is no more accurate index 
of a nation’s regard for liberty and freedom than is to 
be found in the laws and procedures by which it deals 
with persons accused of crime. The magistrate’s court, 
as the tribunal nearest the people and the one with 
which they are most likely to come in contact, should 
be a bulwark against judicial tyranny. 

In the Atlantic Highlands Municipal Court, and 
in many other local courts throughout New Jersey and 
the nation, a printed “primer” of rights before the bar 
of justice is made available to each defendant. It reads 
as follows: 

YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS 
The Municipal Court of Atlantic Highlands, New 


(Continued on Page 24) 











IFTEEN British policemen in Kenya fly a distance | ma: 
I equal to once round the world every 10 days on | KP 
their lofty “beat” over—and frequently between and gui 
through—the mountains and jungles of the British } the: 
colony. T 

In aircraft originally designed for no more hostile | per! 
purpose than to serve as flying “taxis” for American § Pip 
business tycoons or Hollywood idols, these crack pilots J som 
of the Kenya Police Reserve Air Wing bring a cold | adia 
contempt for danger to their contribution toward crush. T 
ing the country’s terrorism; “A real Emergency-winning } flyin 
factor,” Kenya's Legislative Council heard a Goverp. | that 
ment statesmen call them recently. Ster 
Nait 
by ¢ 
the 
Two 
thin; 


Plunging their automobile-size planes into hilly 
bowls, at sometimes nearly twice the 100 miles an hour 
speed for which the machines were built, the pilots can 
pay scant heed to the warning plates frowning up from 
the cockpit dashboards—“Aerobatics prohibited”; nor 


A KPR Air Wing pilot prepares to take off on a supply-drop 
mission. ADC D. G. Hellens in the cockpit of a Tri-Pacer. 


or ar ; Tom, sa < “ 
+ ei . A bag hurtles down to an isolated patrol as a Tri-Pacer 


skims over the askaris’ heads. 


“Ay ¥ ‘ 
i UF inden ” , 2 A Policeman-pilot of the KPR Air Wing, bush-hopping 
: ee if? oak ts bas A Sirtion, into a clearing in his American businessman’s “taxi” 
' ) ’ Tri-Pacer aircraft, lobs out a phosphorus grenade during 
practice for ground-marking a target for heavy bombers 
to attack. 


Sacks for the supply-drop go aboard a Cessna aircraft 
under the eye of its pilot, Assistant District Commandant 
Colin Prichard. 


does the manufacturer’s flight manual injunction not to 
open the doors in flight deter the airmen as, with the 
planes heeling and a-shudder, they topple sacks of sup- 


these 
plies through squeezing doorways to isolated patrols 


in the forest below. naa 
tops « 

Despite these necessarily hair-raising maneuvers, J of ¢h, 
the men of the K.P.R. Air Wing are far from irresponsi- | Kjng¢ 
ble stunt-flyers. That they are highly skilled operators, } 4 fo), 
taking all reasonable precautions, is evident from trans: ] and . 
lations of their jargon chit-chat in the officers’ mess at } Seyen 
Nyeri where the Wing’s main airstrip draws a busy, § Nyeri: 
rutted line across the mile-high plateau between Mount f at Nal 
Kenya and the Aberdares: “I could have got a lot tighter} The 
over DZ Uncle” does not cover a lost opportunity for } more 


greater conviviality with some hospitable old relative: J alertne 


it is simply a laconic assurance that the flyer made com- f quent 
paratively safe circles in his swirling descent to tree- Tog 
top level over a supply-dropping zone, identified by these, 
the code letter “U.” _* 

from r 


On such sorties, this aerial police circus is a year ing VI 
round Santa Claus to Security Forces mopping up Maw Perh 
Mau gangsters, but it has a dozen other duties, from teee 
transport and communications to spotting herds oi over di 
stolen cattle or guiding troops unable to map-read pre Ja few , 
cisely in their jungle-hemmed fields of operations utterly 
When a civil airways liner recently vanished among the f an exac 
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massive peaks of Kilimanjaro, the midget planes of the 
KP.R. Air Wing hung 15,000 feet amid the snows, 
guiding climbers in search parties by radio and lobbing 
them sacks of food from a few feet above their heads. 

The most popular airplane for all these intricate 
performances is the 135 horse-power, American-built 
Piper Tri-Pacer, of which the unit possesses 12; two 
somewhat larger and faster Cessna type, and a Can- 
adian-constructed Chipmunk complete the fleet. 

The Tri-Pacer, four-seater, high-wing monoplane, 
fying at a little over 100 miles an hour consumes less 
than six gallons of fuel each hour—a cost of around £1 
Sterling per hundred miles. From Kenya's capital, 
Nairobi, to the Wing’s Nyeri headquarters is 60 miles 
by air; to cover the 100 miles required by road costs 
the average motorist more than the flying policeman. 
Two 15-gallon tanks give the Tri-Pacer a range of some- 
thing over 500 miles. The policeman pilots, who lift 


Policemen with 


Wings by Harold G. Laycock 
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these machines in the inevitable clouds of Africa’s dust 
from earth runways—some flattened precariously on the 
tops of razor-backed ridges—are mostly ex-Servicemen 
of the Royal Air Force, volunteers from the United 
Kingdom, Kenya and Rhodesia. Spicing their ranks are 
a former combat ace of the Royal Hellenic Air Force 
and a Kenya farmer who flew initially for a hobby. 
Seven are based in the newly built, aluminium huts at 
Nyeri; four on the other side of the Aberdare Mountains 
at Nakuru; and four at Nairobi. 

They average about 70 hours flying per month each— 
more than is permitted by the Royal Air Force, but 
alertness and enthusiasm are sustained by more fre- 
quent spells of leave. 

Together they account for 1,000 sorties a month. In 
these, apart from the routine duties of acting as the 
eyes of the ground forces, relaying communications 
from remote patrols to military headquarters, and ferry- 
ing VIPs, the unusual occurs with exciting regularity. 

Perhaps most hazardous is supply-dropping, by the 
‘free drop” method—for parachutes are impracticable 
over dense bamboo and undergrowth where a miss of 
afew yards results in the disappearance of a bundle as 
utterly as if it had joined the Magic Circle. Pinpointing 
an exact spot at which to pitch the heavily padded sacks 
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Pictures by E. J. MULLIS 


out of the door is made even more interesting for pilot 
and despatcher by the necessity to brush along the 
tree-tops at near-stalling speed; as well as trying to 
avoid damage to the load from bounce: a 30-Ib. sack 
hurling to earth at 110-plus miles an hour is an un- 
healthy object with which to make personal contact. 
In dropping-zones at the bottom of deep mountain 
basins, pilots who have inevitably been unable to pre- 
vent their planes “winding up” to high speeds in tight 
circles down to the zones, have watched with chagrin 
their parcels bursting in pulp into the bush. 

The Wing has dropped as much as 50,000 Ibs. in the 
space of 14 days. Three pilots have lost their lives 
through the perils of the operation. Casualties from 
sacks have been recorded, but are rare. 

As a change from the thrills of supply-dropping, the 
police-airmen are summoned to mark targets for R.A.F. 
heavy bombers. This entails releasing flares into the 
area for the approaching bombers to aim at the smoke. 
It also entails meticulous judgment; the pilots have to 
nip in not too far ahead for the smoke to disperse, while 
they are not recommended to be late enough for the 
speedier Lincolns overhead to be opening their bomb- 
bays at much the same time. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Traffic and Traffic Law Enforcement 
British Versus American Variety 


by Captain Raymond E. Clift 
Author of A Guide to Modern Police Thinking 


E AMERICANS are prone to complain about our traf- 

fic problem—and well we might when we consider 
that we kill an average of 37,000 people and injure some 
1,330,000 more each year with the motor vehicle. Yet, 
despite all this, we're really 
not so bad off. Our accident 
rate is about one fatality for 
each 1500 registered vehi- 
cles; in England it is about 
one for each 1150 vehicles. 
In other words, the English 
record is slightly less than 
one-third again as bad as 
ours, although they have on- 
ly about one-twelfth as 
many motor vehicles as we 
have. 

The reasons for this high 
accident rate in England are 
varied. Foremost is probably 
congestion on the highways. 
This, in turn, is due to a 
terribly outmoded street and 
highway system which 
though well-surfaced and 
kept in fairly good condi- 
tion, simply is not large 
enough to accommodate to- 
day’s traffic. The roads in 
England, as most English- 
men will tell you, were built for self-propelled and 
horse-drawn vehicles. Many of these vehicles still make 
great use of the roads—in competition with the auto- 
mobile. Thus, bicycle-auto fatalities are the leading 
type of fatal crashes on the English highways. 

Another reason for the bad traffic death-rate in Eng- 
land is speed—jst as it is a leading accident cause in 
this country. But in the United States we are trying to 
do something about it, while the English don’t seem 
to be doing anything. Essentially, there is only one 
speed limit in England: 30 m.p.h. in the incorporated 
areas, or cities. Elsewhere the driver may operate his 
car as fast as it will go—and many of them do just that. 
I heard one fellow say that he had driven at 90 m.p.h. 
for a great distance. When you consider that no distance 
in England is really “great,” compared with the vast 
distances in other parts of the world, you wonder if, 
possibly, most English people drive too fast for their 
own good—even on “short” trips. 
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Aside from speed, however, most English drivers ap 
definitely more considerate of one another on the roa 
than we are. They don't “yell” for the police as quick 
as we do—nor do they expect to get the same kind ¢ 
service we get in America. When a constable arrive; 
at a traffic incident in England, he is not likely to ¢ 
much of anything to afford immediate relief. 

I saw an example of this on a London street, wher 
a fellow had parked his car in violation of a “No Wait. 
ing” sign. He was obstructing traffic and, presently, ty 
constables arrived to clear up the “bloody mess.” Al 
they did, however, was to direct traffic around the ob- 
struction. While one officer did this, the other waite 
at the car for the errant driver to appear. When th 
driver did appear, the constable took out his report 
book and told the driver he would have to “write” hin 
“up,” which he proceeded to do. 

This operation intrigued me, and, when everything 
was cleared up and the driver gone on his way, I asked 
the constable how he had handled the matter. He ex 
plained that he had merely written up the offender 
That is, he had made a report of the man’s name ané 
address, the violation, the congestion causes, names 0! 
witnesses, and so forth. He added that he would tun 
this report in to his station when he went off duty that 
evening. The superintendent then would decide, on th 
basis of the report, whether a warrant was to be issue 
for the driver; it was not a matter for the constable. 

How different from the States, I thought! If a ma 
parks in a restricted area in an American city, his ca 
is towed away—but fast—and scarely anyone, save thi 
policeman himself, has a say. Moreover, the same is tru 
of the citation, or summons, which the officer invariabh 
issues. He is the sole boss of the matter all the way. 

This almost limitless authority of the American tral- 
fic officer is, of course, the one thing that the staid Eng 
lish find puzzling. They insist that it is improper to 
one in authority to be both the accuser and the judg 
at the same time. Thus, they insist on their officer 
merely reporting the incidents—just as any other citize! 
would be required to do—and then someone in highe' 
authority determining what further action should b 
taken. This system is slow and cumbersome. It takes 
lot of the constable’s time, especially when the offender 
finally are summoned into court (they can’t pay 0! 
their fines in a “Cafeteria Court,” as many of us do i! 
America), but the Metropolitan Police have bee! 
“howled down” every time they suggested adoption © 
the American system. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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BUT YOU CAN USE IT 
by M. N. Bunker 


I. IS POSSIBLE to know precisely and 
in detail how anyone thinks. The in- 
dividual may be a suspect or a neigh- 
bor. Anyone familiar with the prin- 
ciples of grapho analysis can take a 
page or a half-dozen pages of writing 
and get details that are so intimate 
and personal that it seems unbeliev- 
able. Nothing mysterious or occult, for 
grapho analysis is neither guesswork 
nor playing hunches. With it you can 
go so far as to know whether the 
writer will select a loud or modest tie, 
flaming or quiet hose, his choice in 
food, and whether he will plan a crime 
or commit it impulsively. 

These are broad statements, and 
there is no reason in the world why 
you should believe them. You do not 
analyze handwriting, and for all you 
know I may be making the most 
ridiculous claims. There is only one 
way to know actually that handwriting 
gives an accurate, dependable picture 
of thought habits; that is, to see 
results. 

Forty-five years ago when the idea 
that handwriting might reveal some- 
thing of the writer’s habits was pre- 
sented to me, I, too, was skeptical. 
Possibly that skepticism was actually 
my best equipment. Where others had 
written books on the subject and had 
picked up principles from others who 
had already written the books, usually 
wanting to prove a point, I merely 
wanted the answers. 

At a time when penmanship teachers 
were openly scoffing at the idea of 
character in handwriting, one of the 
most expert—a man by the name of 
Hausam—convinced me that the other 
penmanship authorities might be 
wrong. Looking back I would not have 
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cared either way if my own hand- 
writing had not been proving a puzzler 
to my teachers. Practise as I might, 
I put long tails on the finish of every 
word. The teachers would say, “Stop 
it,” and for a day or two I would cut 
them off. Then they would creep back 
in, just as long as before. So Hausam’s 
position gave me an idea. There must 
be something in my thinking that was 
responsible for those long upturned 
finals. The next step was to find what 
there was in my thinking that was 
responsible for those tails. 

Thousands of specimens and hun- 
dreds of interviews later the reason 
was clearly verified, not by what I 
thought but by what people, in their 
writing and conduct, had proved. The 
man who will “give you the shirt off 
his back” and do it without later regret 
makes long finals. Many of the long 
finals turn upward, not because of the 
willingness to share, but because the 
writers have a streak of optimism that 
causes them to expect that things will 
turn out all right. 

Quite naturally, during the period 
of finding the answer to the question 
about the tails, other questions devel- 
oped; and they, too, had to be an- 
swered. This meant thousands of miles 
of travel, interviews with strangers 
whose writing had brought up those 
questions, and other interviews with 
their friends, in order to get their 
versions of the writers’ characters. 

It was slow work, especially slow 
because all of the exploration had to 
be geared to the simple fact that I 
had to make a living at the same time. 
It would have been foolish to ask 
others for financial assistance, because 
they would certainly not have given it. 








Editor’s Note | 

The author of this article is | 
the founder of the Internationa] | 
Grapho Analysis Society, Inc. He 
is internationally known to his | 
friends as “Doc” Bunker. In his | 
last piece of correspondence to 
us, we were talking about Grapho 
Analysis in Police work. He says, 
“...Iknow what can be done for 
police officers who have the cour- 
age to use grapho analysis, 
Therefore, any reader may sub- 
mit a handwriting of any prob- 
lem juvenile or adult and I wil] 
dictate a terse but as nearly 
complete reply as possible. There 
will be no charge. The only re- 
quirements are that the officer 
send the specimen by registered 
mail ... and that he send his 
own reply envelope.” Write him: 
M. N. Bunker, 637 West LaDeney 
Dr., Ontario, California. 








Although handwriting analysis in one 
form or another had always been taken 
seriously in Europe, the fakirs ran the 
show in America; and they did a fine 
job of dragging the whole idea into 
the gutter. Furthermore, there was no 
one sufficiently interested in spending 
the long, dreary hours of checking 
encountering disappointments, and 
starting all over again. But when each 
question answered produced a dozen 
others to be answered, there was no 
sidestepping. It was not until 1917, 
when the idea that the strokes out of 
which writing was made up were of 


first importance, that the going bef 


came easier. 

Handwriting is actually not much 
different from an ordinary house in 
which people live. The builder does not 
use the same lengths or kinds of 
lumber throughout. If he is a sleazy 
builder he puts in knotted, split tim- 
bers where they will not show. He 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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rly The Federal 1'/2“ cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
re to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 
'e- Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
ae 142" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 
“ Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
2: available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 
aad FLITE-RITE GAS PROJECTILE. A scientifically balanced 
- _—— shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
- EzZz> yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
a" doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
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raken FLITE-RITE projectite tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 
n the showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. for safe apprehension. 
} ie SPEDEHEAT GAS PROJECTILE. A light-weight, low ve- 
into ———_ > locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
aS No centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 
nes FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 
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and SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE. Discharges a direct 
each cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 


Jozen > spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 
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1917 SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE PARACHUTE FLARE. A 30,000 candle pews flare at- 
ut of tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 

















re of over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
» be- a gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
[ te Jj help officers on dangerous night assignments. 
much — a NOTE: Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 
se in SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE ; ; i 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
S Not in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 
is of The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 
leazy : men , - enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 
tim- WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON OTHER FEDERAL LAW to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 
. He ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
' " s ~ ~ 
Ieee we : , 
> a EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
' . sae Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
ple No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Pier- Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
files Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
cer. Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 
action. 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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by L. T. Sardone 
Wor 
USTRALIAN POLICE still rate the aboriginal blac mn 
tracker, the human bloodhound, superior to an 
system yet evolved by white man. No one can visit Cen whe 
tral Australia and the Northern Territory without hear- thin 
ing of the valuable work done by him. — 
In the northern parts of this vast country, where : for 
handful of police troopers have under their control af “Y® 
area many times the size of the smaller Europea} “? | 
countries, there’s not one trooper who won't tell yo san 
that they would be unable to carry out their work suc trail 
cessfully without the black trackers. the | 
The native Australian or full-blooded aboriginal is utes 
acknowledged to be the most expert tracker in the —_ 
world. He is able to track either man or beast for an) - 
distance over any type of country. The: 
The moment a pickaninny can walk he is taught indi 
recognize the tracks made by all living things. He soo one 
becomes an expert at tracking such light creatures # thro 
snakes, rats, frogs, and lizards. Thus it becomes den} 
easy matter for him to identify heavy tracks made by citer 
men and beasts. M 
Apart from their uncanny tracking skill the natives the | 
must possess courage and endurance, for often thei! and 
Gogo, a veteran black tracker, and his horse Scotty, who rk with the troopers takes them on dangerous & trali 
have participated in many an expedition against the peditions against desperate criminals. TI 
teens I'd sometimes wondered if a tracker’s skill would abor 
Rube Jackic, ene of Queensland's best-known back fail him in a town—for example, when following a trail foun 
trackers, with many captures to his credit. along tarred pavements or busy footpaths where people J mea 
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we constantly passing to and fro. A trooper friend 
assured me that that was not always so. 
“On one occasion,” he said, “a native tracker in North 


Queensland was out on the trail of a gold thief. He fol- 


| lowed the criminal to Cooktown, a coastal port, and 


| trailed the footsteps of his quarry through the town- 
} ship, among the thousands of other footsteps there. He 


led the trooper to the Cooktown post-office, which the 


| thief had visited, and then to the hotel where the 


criminal had booked in for the night. The man was 
caught in bed with the stolen gold in his possession. 
| asked about a tracker following another native. 


tracks was all the more remarkable because he'd not 
seen either his father or mother for more than 10 years. 
A Queensland tracker named Mundi, who died in re- 
cent years at the age of 90, had been a tracker for the 
Cooktown police station for 62 years. He brought to 
justice a great number of criminals, and to the day of 
his death carried many scars received in his thrilling 
man-hunts. Often he pursued alone criminals for more 
than 2000 miles. Once he brought a trooper to the camp 
of a man suspected of stealing goods from a number of 
storekeepers. The trooper searched the camp and, find- 
ing nothing, was convinced the man was not a thief. 





Would the runaway, with his own inborn knowledge of 
trailing, be able to-fool the tracker? 

“I doubt it,” said my trooper friend. “I remember 
when a native outlaw named Wild Johnnie tried every- 
thing possible to disguise his tracks when he knew he 
was being hunted. Often he climbed trees and travelled 
for miles by swinging himself from tree to tree. On 
several occasions he took to the water, even wading 
up creeks and swimming down rivers for great dis- 
stances in an attempt to throw the other native off the 
trail. But no, it was useless. Sometimes the tracker lost 
the trail, but he always picked it up again a few hours 
later. It was only a matter of time before Wild Johnnie 
was caught.” 

The natives have an astonishing memory for tracks. 
They can immediately recognize the tracks of every 
individual they've met. That sounds hard to believe, but 
one time another trooper mate of mine was riding 
through dense bush with a tracker when the native sud- 
denly stopped and, pointing to the ground, said ex- 
citedly: “I see tracks belonga my father and mother!” 

My mate, however, could see nothing whatever. But 
the tracker said that his parents’ tracks were very plain, 
and that, moreover, they were chasing an emu, Aus- 
tralia’s largest bird. 

The native followed the tracks and, sure enough, 
about a mile further on his father and mother were 
found sitting around a fire, enjoying freshly-cooked emu 
meat. The tracker’s instant recognition of his parents’ 
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Australian black trackers are superb horsemen. Here one 
is shown breaking in a horse while his friends cheer him 
on from the sliprails on a Queensland cattle station. 


Two Australian black trackers rest in the shade while on 
the trail. Their horses are keen and intelligent. 


Just as he was about to leave, the tracker gave an 
excited shout and began examining an ant trail. When 
the trooper went over to him, the tracker pointed out 
that the ants were carrying grains of white sugar from 
somewhere in the scrub to their nest near the back of 
the camp. The trail was followed for about a quarter 
of a mile in the scrub, where it disappeared inside a 
a large hollow tree stump. Inside the stump were the 
stolen goods, of considerable value. With the loot was 
a bag of sugar which the ants had found, and so be- 
trayed the thief. 

Here’s another striking case of black tracker skill. It 
occurred in Australia’s vast Northern Territory when 
300 head of cattle were stolen from a station in the 
Victoria River district. Thieves drove the beasts across 
rough, hilly country toward the interior of the Terri- 
tory, and had nearly two weeks’ start before a police 
trooper and his tracker set out in pursuit. 

The thieves were cunning; they lit bush fires and 
felled trees, to obliterate their tracks; and while the 
trooper was on the trail heavy rain fell. The policeman 
thought it impossible to attempt to follow the thieves, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Enforcement of Sunday Law 

Defendant was convicted of violating 
the Sunday law. The trial court re- 
fused to admit testimony by the 
defendant that, pursuant to city policy, 
the police had singled out grocery 
stores in the enforcement of the law. 

The principal contention of the de- 
fendant was that the Pine Bluff police 
were enforcing the statute with such 
discrimination as to deny him the 
equal protection of the law. He sought 
to show that the police arrest everyone 
who operates a grocery on Sunday, but 
they allow business to be done on that 
day by such concerns as drug stores, 
hotels, filling stations, restaurants, 
funeral homes, bakeries, tourist courts, 
bus stations, city park concessions, and 
sporting goods stores. 

The statute provides: “Every person 
who shall, on Sunday, keep open any 
store or retail any goods, wares and 
merchandise, or keep open any dram 
shop or grocery, or who shall keep the 
doors of the same so as to afford in- 
gress or egress, or retail or sell any 


spirits or wine, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined in any sum not less 
than twenty-five ($25.00) dollars, nor 
($100.00) 


more than one hundred 
dollars.” 
The Supreme Court of Arkansas 


affirmed the judgment and held that 
a Sunday law applying only to grocers 
was valid. It said that the mere fact 
that a law is not strictly enforced in 
every instance is not ordinarily a de- 
fense in a criminal case. It further 
held that the accused cannot as a 
general rule escape punishment by 
proving that someone else has com- 
mitted the same offense with impunity. 

“It does not seem to us that the 
equal protection clause restricts the 
legislature to classifications based on 
the type of commodity being sold. The 
legislature might reasonably believe 
that it is necessary and desirable to 
allow pharmacists to fill prescriptions 
on Sunday. It might also find that 
druggists are unwilling to open their 
stores for that limited activity alone 
and that medicines can be made avail- 


(99 












able to the public on Sunday only by 
permitting all departments of the dry 
stores to remain open. Hence it dog 
not necessarily follow that because the 
druggist sells a bar of soap on Sunday 
the grocer has a constitutional right te 
do the same. A study of the cases 
indicates that to test discrimination 
solely on the basis of the article sold 
is apt to result in abolishing all ex. 
ceptions to Sunday laws, for businesses 
are tending more and more to overlap 
one another's activities.” 


Search of Apartment 

The Metropolitan Police Department 
was notified of the theft of four shot- 
guns and three rifles from the home 
of a Mrs. Neff. Several days later 
about midnight, the police received 
word from “a reliable source” that the 
defendant had attempted to sell sev- 
eral guns and that they were the 
Neff weapons. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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1COAT { $59.95 
COAT MAIN OFFICE: 
Any state or city seal buttons 65 STATE ROUTE 17, PARAMUS, N. J. 
(gold or chrome) 2 cloth rein- Quotations given on all bids. 
forced boat drill inside pockets. 
Coat lined in gh, seas 3 220 
chats tos tunging, Gagan taller POLICE IKE STYLE BLOUSE 
ing and construction. MODEL P-50 unlined 
STOCK PANTS 14 oz. serge $19.50 
All sanforized 250 drill pocket- 15% oz. serge 21.50 Z 
18 oz. whpcd 21.50 = 
14 oz. = _— $13.98 19 oz. whped 23.50 
15/2 oz. serge 15.50 18 oz. elas 24.50 ; 
18 oz. serge 18.00 
18 oz. a ten — POLICE , 
ey tr . EMERGENCY |} | 
ALL WOOL REGULATION PATCHES COVERALLS 
UNIFORM CAPS 110-219 65 ea. = 
8 Pt. Style. Short or Med. 220-330 .50 eo. “A . 
Peaks. ZF 
REGULATION | seece or ~WHIPCORD PATROL & ¥ ] 
ELBECO $3.50. oe = 
CIVIL DEFENSE —_ 
UNIFORM POLICE ARM BANDS EMERGENCY —. 
SHIRTS SWEATERS e a 
Light blu $3.95 Navy blue all wool $5.98 | ¢ 
Nickel grey 3.95 yy» POLICE 5) BREECHES — ‘) 
Navy blue, B/B 4.25 | . ser 50 foo) 
Novy blue, eyelets 4.75 VESTS 18 oz. whped’ 23.50 
Metal buttons Navy blue, zipper 19 oz. whped 25.50 Navy blue . $66 dz. 
per set 1.00 front $6.98 18 oz. elas 27.50 White 66 dz. 
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After weighing the evidence, police declare airtight case for DODGE! 


California Highway Patrol 
orders 200 DODGE D-500's 
after competitive “‘showdown’”’ tests! 


You can’t find more critical appraisers of an automobile’s 
merits than the men who patrol the nation’s highways. So 
when the California Highway Patrol was ready to order 
200 new pursuit cars, they invited five auto manufacturers 
to a series of “‘showdown”’ tests. 


Only three, including Dodge, accepted this challenge to 
compete in tests for acceleration, stopping power, brake 
fade and general roadability. The pictures (taken by 
Universal International Newsreel for showing to millions in 
theatres across the country) and the chart tell the story: 


Dodge outperformed the other entries in every department! 


On the basis of this superior showing, the California 
Highway Patrol ordered 200 D-500’s, and now have a 
total of 598 Dodge cars in service. 


Dodge is also the choice of 13 other state highway patrols 
... plus many individual counties and municipalities ... 
eloquent proof of its outstanding performance. 





CAR “oO” CAR “P” 















Speed attained in 3 test runs of Ya-mile from standing stort (75-M.P.H. necessary to qualify) 


74, 75 » 75 nem | 76, 77 on 77 mon | 81, 81 on B12 urn 

















Speed attained in 3 test runs of Ya-mile from 50-M.P.H. start (80-M.P.H. necessary to quolify) 





80, 81 21 BO wen | 82, BB ons 82» | 86, 84 ons BT wr 











Speed attained in 3 test runs of 1-mile from standing start (100-M.P.H. necessary to qualify) 


96, 98 1 9B wen | 99,101... 102 won| 99, 107 «1 108 »>» 


















Maximum stopping distance from 60-M.P.H. speed 


240 Feet 








215 Feet 155 Feet 
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Hold your own “showdown” test before you decide! 
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The New... THE ONLY COAT... . Adopted by 


NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
AS THE BEST PROTECTION 


AGAINST COLD, WIND, 
RAIN, SNOW, SLEET! 


Police chiefs in smaller cities 
recommend its immediate use 


A. DUBOIS & SON, Inc. 
17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Ye 


Telephone Algonquin 5-9300 
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Policemen With Wings (From Page 7 

Despite the additional discomforts of being shot » 
from the ground and a long sojourn in tents—frop, 
which they have now been mercifully delivered by th 
building of their new quarters at Nyeri—the majority of 
the volunteers have requested renewal of their ne. 
year contracts. 

They are a happy team, too, when night shrouds th 
airstrip and turns their cosy mess into an echo of th 
high jinks the R.A.F. “few” indulged in a decade an( 
a half ago. Or when weather clamps the Aberdares ay 
all ways in have been vainly probed, 
liberately bad marksmen may be found on the control. 


a group of de. 


tower balcony raucously pooping off obsolete “Very 
cartridges into the long grass across the runway; ther 
“a bit of jackal, but 
, leaps frantically from fire to fire, 


the hound, C — their mascot ( 
mostly damn-all” 
In overall phic of these stern and light-hearted 
policemen-with-wings is a man who was the first pilot 
ever to fly Queen Elizabeth II. After Her Majesty had 
become Queen on hearing of the death of her father 
King George VI, 
game-observation post, Tree Tops Hotel, Senior Super. 
intendent Wing Commander A. N. Francombe, D.S.0 
M.B.E., piloted her from nearby Nanyuki to Entebh: 
=i airport in the East African Airways Da- 
kota, Sagana. He is a Royal Air Force veteran, from 
1924 to 1929 and again from 1939 to the end of the war, 
the intervening years, up to 1949, when he enrolled in 
the K.P.R., 
Africa. 
When Senior Superintendent Francombe joined the 
its newly formed Air Wing had on 
plane of its own—an Auster~and drew the remainder of 
its aircraft as required from charter companies, thi 
Aero Club of East Africa, and private airlines and in- 


when she was at Kenya’s famous 


he devoted to civil aviation, mostly in East 


Police Reserve, 


dividual owners. 

Within a few 
Emergency late in 1952 the Air Wing was employing, 
and coordinating the work of a fleet of chartered ait- 
craft on reconnaissance over the Reserves, forests and 
moorlands of Mau Mau land. Early in 1953 the Wing 
bought two Tri-Pacers and added two more later the 
same year. That nucleus has steadily grown to th 
proportions of the present effective strength—12 Tri- 
Pacers, two Cessna and a Chipmunk. 


days of the beginning of Kenya: 


During its expansion, the Wing has moved its mai 
headquarters from Squair’s Farm, on the lonely north- 
ern slopes of the Aberdares, via Mweiga in the foot 
hills of Mount Kenya, where the pilots lived under 
canvas for two years, to the present nerve-center at 
Nyeri; a “B” Flight has split’ off to operate from the 
Rift Valley farming hub, Nakuru. 

In command at Nyeri is (K.P.R.) Deputy Provincial 
Commandant Michael W. (Punch) Bearcroft, Kenya 
farmer and amateur airman who volunteered along with 
his private plane when the Emergency began, and has 
since flown 2,500 hours on nearly 2,000 flights. District 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Stevens Poplin with Sanitized should be your is unsurpassed for durability, comfort and 
—_ first choice for uniform shirts because Sani- appearance. For further information write to 
rorth: tized retards perspiration odors, mildew and Uniform Fabrics department of J. P. Stevens 
= other bacteria—and adds to the life of the & Co., Inc. Or contact your shirt manufac- 
wr : garment. Made of all combed cotton in a turer and specify Stevens Thomaston Poplin 
ag sturdy 2x1 construction, Thomaston Poplin with Sanitized. 

n ( 

me J.P. St &C 

cenya + . e ve n Ss O.. I n &. 

with Stevens Building, Broadway at 41st St., New York 36, N.Y. 

d has Makers of cottons, woolens, worsteds and fabrics of science 

strict for apparel, for the home and for industry. 

Atlanta «© Boston «+ Chicago - Cincinnati « Dallas «+ LosAngelies + Sanfrancisco -«- St.Louis 
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POLICEWOMEN UNDER COVER 


By Thomas J. Gibbons, Comm. of Police—Phila. 


HE MOST EXCITING, dramatic and dangerous stories 
‘re law enforcement concern the undercover man 
and, in this case, the undercover woman. It is one of 
the most difficult assignments that can be given to any- 
one. Undercover agents live in constant suspense. They 
must adopt a new personality, discard their old iden- 
tity and replace the normal way of living with the 
activities of those whom they are endeavoring to dis- 
cover and arrest. Every minute of the day carries with 
it the danger of discovery with the possibility of a 
terrific beating, shooting, stabbing or even death. 

For years the Philadelphia Police Department had 
been endeavoring to crack open the underworld of 
Dope, Inc. Early in 1955, at a meeting of the top execu- 
tive officers of the Philadelphia Police Department it 
was decided that this racket must go, and every possi- 
ble technique would be used to determine the identi- 
ties of the users, pushers and sources of supply. The 
undercover police officer was nothing new. For years 
we had utilized men who were capable of submerging 
themselves like frogmen into the underworld in order 
to ascertain a true picture of its activities and to de- 
termine the identities of mysterious criminals. Those 
picked for these jobs were intelligent, courageous and 
possessed with better-than-average common sense and 
good judgment. 

Now for the first time we tried a new approach. Be- 
sides using men, we determined to attempt a new ap- 
proach by sending women in undercover roles into 
“Junkieland.” It was not a decision made upon the spur 
of the moment because we were quite familiar with the 
splendid record compiled by our policewomen. Never- 
theless, the assignment was loaded with peril, and 
throughout it all we kept our fingers crossed. For 
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weeks and months women from the Philadelphia Police- 
women’s unit worked undercover in constant danger, to 
secure information which would unmask the principals 
of Dope, Inc. Law enforcement feels very strongly con- 
cerning this particular vice, which depends for its liveli- 
hood upon the weaknesses of unfortunate humanity, 
and so we were determined to smash it. 

Now that it is all over and the mass raids of October 
1955 proved the efficacy of these assignments by break- 
ing the back of a million dollar dope racket, it is in- 
teresting to speak to the various girls and determine 
their feelings as they went into a new phase of work. 
It was obvious that they would have to be recently- 
appointed policewomen, inasmuch as an experienced 
girl might be easily recognized. Some of the agents 
were taken right from the classroom, and others were 
selected after they had been out on the street for a few 
months. 

Their reactions were all different. One girl stated 
that she was scared to death, that she had often 
watched undercover work in the movies and on televi- 
sion and it looked easy. Always when there was danger, 
help arrived. Once she began her undercover assign- 
ment, she said it was like going down into a swamp. 
You knew help was not just around the corner and you 
hoped the next step wouldn't put you in over your head. 
Other girls were quite excited and eager to try this new 
type of work, but kept hoping no one would see them, 
hoping they wouldn't do the wrong thing, hoping they 
wouldn't talk too much. Police officers who had been 
working undercover smoothed the way for certain of 
the girls, vouching for them and posing as their boy 
friends. 
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People addicted to narcotics or involved in any 
racket are naturally suspicious, and you may be sure 
that these introductions saved the girls months of trying 
to work their way into the circle. Another interesting 
feature of the job was the learning of the “Junkie” 
language. Every category of the underworld has a 
pertinent vocabulary which, while it sounds meaning- 
less to strangers, is a standard method of carrying on a 
conversation among the initiates. They also had to learn 
the different methods used to smoke, sniff, chew or in- 
ject dope. 

The policewomen found that the only subjects ever 
discussed were drugs and cops—when they had had 
their last shot, when they hoped to get the next one, 
or who had been arrested. There were many close 
escapes. On one occasion the policewoman had to make 
a stop in her personal car in the “Junkie” neighborhood. 
She put her gun, badge and credentials underneath the 
front seat of the car. As she stopped the car and got 
out, one of the pushers known as “Popeye” jumped into 
the car and told her he intended to borrow it for only 
a few minutes. Before she could remonstrate, he started 
off but stopped after a few yards in order to adjust the 
seat. The girl said she lived a hundred years in those 
few minutes as the “Junkie” fumbled under the seat 
trying to adjust the height. Momentarily she expected 
him to find the gun, the badge, and begin making 
accusations. 

Several times the addicts insisted that the women join 
them in a “pad party” where everyone would have to 
take a shot. These occasions called for a number of 
subterfuges, excuses and pretended compliance in order 
not to attract suspicion. Another time a policewoman 
was recalled and put on patrol duty. Dressed in plain 
clothes, she went to South Philadelphia in a police car 
to pick up a girl. As they stopped at a corner, who 
should come by but several of the “Junkies” from the 
particular section in which the girl had been working. 





Sgt. Genevieve Ketcham explains narcotic withdrawal 
Symptoms to a group of policewomen. 


September, 1956 


They saw her, looked and kept going. Fortunately, at a 
later date they believed her story that she had been 
picked up by the police and taken in for questioning. 
Of course, there was always the danger that some 
police officer or friend would recognize one of the 
girls, not knowing that she was on special duty, and 
talk to her. 

They learned many lessons in this work which will 
stand them in good stead. They list them as follows: 


(1) Don’t talk too much. This is a good rule for 
any policeman, and the policewomen found it 
was particularly good because the more you 
talked, the more you got into trouble. 


(2) Don't panic. If things seem to be going badly, 
reason it out but don’t get scared and run 
around in an excited manner. 


(3) Use initiative and learn to depend upon your 
own judgment. 


These three rules were invaluable in the undercover 
work. Great credit must be given to the undercover men 
and women of the Philadelphia Police Department who, 
by their clever, hard and important work, exposed the 
drug racket to the limelight of public opinion. The 
drug addict, no matter who he or she may be, is a 
definite menace to society and a constant source of 
temptation to others. It is a crime that has many rami- 
fications and one which must be eliminated. 





FUR CAPS 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. who are 
interested in the comfort and well being of 
their men during the winter months! 


This scientifically designed winter headwear is now 
used as regulation headwear in over 140 cities and 
9 states. 


Illustrated caps 
are: 
Regulation 
Pennsylvanio— 
Black leather 
crown 
Regulation 
Michigan— 
Water-repellent 
Navy poplin 





These caps feature: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear 
and neck warmer, same front peak; water-repellent 
fine poplin or black leather crown. We use Fiberglas 
lining, quilted in very fine satin, exclusively; this lin- 
ing is warmer and lighter than wool many times its 
weight. Our caps are hand-finished. 


dAdiei ' 





We are happy to include two state police depart- 
ments who recently have purchased our headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
145 West 45th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 
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Gypsies Can Fake it (Page 10) 
uses different lengths and thicknesses, 
else he would never get a structure 
worth a dime. People are like that; 
they are made up of various character 
traits—some of them sound, and others 
weak, even dangerous. No two people 
are alike; and, though good clothes 
and good manners may, like a paint 
job on a house, make the outside look 
good, they are no guarantee that the 
writer’s character is solid or safe. It 
is in his handwriting that the individ- 
ual reveals his strong and weak spots. 
He does it because his thought habits 
are the basis for his actions; and he 





2-WAY RADIO 


e HAND-CARRIED. EXTREMELY 
COMPACT. 

e BUILT-IN LOUD SPEAKER. 
CONVENIENT MONITORING. 


e RELAY SQUELCH. SILENCE BETWEEN 


CALLS. 


e CONNECTOR FOR POWER SUPPLY. 


SAVES BATTERIES. 


e WITH UPC-100, OPERATES FROM 


6, 12, 24 VDC AND 117 VAC. 


e ON-OFF INDICATOR LIGHT. AVOIDS 


RUN-DOWN BATTERIES. 

e TOP PERFORMER IN ALL 
COMPETITIVE TESTS. 

e A HEIMARK DESIGN. FCC AND 
FCDA DESIGNATIONS. 


The Model H/M Pak-Fone is being widely ac- 
cepted by Police and Fire Departments because 
it does not require holding a handset to the ear. 
Also, the annoying “rushing” characteristic of 
other hand carried portables on standby is 


eliminated by the use of a relay squelch. 


Write or wire today for a demonstration in 
your community or send for literature. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 
Chicago 44, lll. ¢@ 


428 N. Parkside Ave. ®@ 


paneuntion the Model H/M | 


PAK-FONE 


uses pressure and makes curlicues with 
his pen that follow those mental pat- 
terns. 

“Good” traits are not always good. 
Some of them are, under certain con- 
ditions, very bad. There was the case 
of “Connie Pierson” who, a good many 
years ago, made a vocation of con- 
tacting marriageable widows and 
single women. “Pierson” wanted a 


“wife” who would be given everything 
her heart desired, for he was “lonely.” 
His correspondents fell for it. They 
loaned him money and sent him gifts. 
Some of them sold their possessions 
and went on to visit “Connie,” expect- 
ing to marry him. He murdered them. 














industrial Radio Universal Power 
Converter UPC-100 

New power supply operates 

Pak-Fone and other portable 2-way 

radio equipment from 6, 12, and 24 

volt storage batteries or 117 

volts A.C. 


_ 


7 


Phone: AUstin 7-8888 
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Actually “Connie” might never haye 
murdered them at all; he was in a 
jam, and lacked moral responsibility, 
His greatest weakness was his desire 
for possession. Initial hooks, which 
show a desire for acquisition, were 
scattered through a page of his writing 
like flies around a plate of molasses 
He loved to talk. His wide open circle 
formations as in “a” showed that. He 
was diplomatic, and the exceedingly 
minor strain of what might have been 
ethics was lost in the overwhelming de. 
sire to gain possessions. Finally, there 
were no long finals. He would never give 
the sucker a break any more than he 
would have shared his morning meal 
with a starving tramp. So his girl 
friends were murdered, but certainly 
not as part of the original pattern. 


Only a few weeks ago a deputy 


| sheriff in one of the thickly populated 
middle states dropped into the office f 
with a handwriting. He has been using ff 


grapho analysis in his job as credit 
manager for one of the great cor- 
porations, a3 well as in his official 
duties with the sheriff’s office. He 
tossed the writing across the desk. 
‘What do you say?” he asked. 

There was only one answer to give: 


“Incorrigible.” That had been his re- jf 


port to the sheriff’s office. It did not 
mean that the writing did not have 
some “good” qualities but they were 
completely last in the shuffle. The fact 


| that the young chap’s family may 


have been good citizens had nothing 
to do with what his writing revealed. 
On the other hand he could have 
come from the worst section of his 


home town. All that was on that sheet f 


was a picture of his mental habits 
that both of us could read. 

When young Bill Heirens was ar- 
rested for his first thefts, which no 
one was able to explain, grapho analy- 
sis could have given the answer. He 
was afraid, with a fear that had 
saturated his baby mind and continued 
to grow. Bill was hungry for affection 
which he did not get at home. He was 
afraid of his mother, so he began steal- 
ing to attract attention. With young 
manhood, his handwriting showed that 
he murdered for the same reason— 
overwhelming fear and a desire to 
strike back at life because of that fear. 

Make no mistake. Grapho analysis 
is not an Aladdin’s lamp. It performs 
no miracles. It merely provides a com- 
plete and authentic picture of each 
writer’s mental habits, That picture 
can be read the same in Australia, 
South Dakota, or Cape Town. The 
findings of one analyst will be the 
findings of the others because there 
are no hunches, merely proved prin- 
ciples, based on individual strokes that 
make up a handwriting, and their 
proper evaluation in relation to one 
another. 
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THE ORIGINAL—and still the leader of revolv- 
ing warning lights for all busy, full-time Police 
cars and other emergency vehicles. Recog- 
nized by the general public as well as the pro- 
fessional law enforcement officer, the FED- 
ERAL Beacon Ray's wide use has made it 
almost a “badge of authority.” 


Je 2) 1 1A Price *42°° 


A compact, portable revolving light. Fits glove 
compartment, plugs into cigar lighter, mounts 
anywhere by powerful magnets. Ready for 
instant action, ideal for detective cars or other 
unmarked vehicles in regular or part time 
service. 


aA 
Uy CO eS 's Price 12° 


A small revolving light, priced within any- 
one’s budget. Protects motorists from any 
temporary obstruction; useful for road blocks, 
breakdowns, etc. Serves also as a trouble 
lamp. Increase highway safety by encourag- 
ing the use of the Road-O-Ray by truckers, 
wreckers, repair or maintenance vehicles. Fits 
into glove compartment. Plugs into lighter. 
Has suction cup base that mounts anywhere. 


ig 3°)3-9:\ SIGN and 
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(4{c, 7.) & Corporation 


8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 














British vs American (From Page 8) 
A fellow can’t help admiring the English for their 
keen sense of fair play in this matter; nevertheless, one 
wonders how much longer they can indulge the luxury, 
The traffic problem in England is worsening more rap- 
idly than in the United States, and it won't be long 
before it reaches the saturation point. What will they 
° * do then? “Well,” as one Englishman told me, “we'll al] 

T h e H a | | Iigan T oo | start riding our bicycles again.” 

I guess you can’t beat an ever-confident people like 
the English. They truly can muddle-through the great. 
Bee est difficulties. And the traffic problem is, perhaps, not 
thea may on, nora used 1001 ways. unlike the many other problems they have faced with 

: fortitude, and overcome through the years. 


is the most valuable piece of 
equipment in a patrol car 


The Hook — Can make holes in floors or ceil- 
ing for examination; release water; remove 
locks, hasps, staples. 


The Adz — Can open doors (in and out); remove 





Coming Events 





weather-stripping, baseboard molding-trim; Sept. 9 to 13 International Association of Chiefs of 
release trapped people. Police, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Leroy E. 
Wike, Exec. Secty, Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
The Claw — Can shut off gas; spread beams; pry Sept. 10-14 8th Annual Crime School, Sponsored by 
open windows; draw nails and spikes; Boulder Police Dept. Contact Chief Myron Tee- 
move heavy objects. garden, Police Dept. Boulder, Colo. 

Sept. 16 to 18 South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 
0 Ce, ey a ee woe Officers Association, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell, 
: S. D., James J. Connelly, Secty, Brookings, S. D. 
ae Sept. 23, 24, 25 New England Assn. Chiefs of 
. Sept. 23, 24, 25 New England Assn. Chiefs o 
M. A. Halligan — —— :~ Police, Mt. Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
“ ow Tor — -we New Hampshire. Contact Thomas H. Welch, 

Rag. U. 5. Potent Office Secretary, Chief of Police, Needham, Mass. 
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SEARCH NO. 1 IDENTIFICATION CAMERA 


For Standard 4 x 5 
Identification Photos 


Two poses on one negative — 
front view and profile. 


A uniform lighting system 
eliminates face shadows. 


Price complete, ready to use, including; 

1 Camera, fixed focus type, including self-cock- 
ing shutter and coated Anastigmat lens. Cam- 
era has sliding, dividing front for producing 
two exposures on | film. Negative size 4" x 


1 4” x 5” Cut Film Holder 

1 Focusing Panel 

1 Table Top 

1 Upright Base and Column (black and chrome 
finish) 

1 Square Lamp Frame with 4 No. 1 Photo Flood 
bulbs 





The Automatic Mugging Camera Outfit — 1 Focusing Lamp emamied a top of light frame 
* 1 Chair and Background Screen 
No focusing for each picture. 83 Geet cued cad aioe 
Press the button and the light frame illuminates — the lens shutter 1 Numbering Sign with 160 numbers for serials 
opens — exposure is made — the shutter closes and cocks itself for and dates with imprint of dept. at top. 
the next picture — All of this within a half second — very simple and 
automatic!! $345.00 


@ Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Inc. 


BERLIN, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Lightweight uniforms 
resist abrasion, hold their press 
DACRON 


. S. PAT. OFF. 


Blue-sky beat or hot city pavement 
... his tropical-weight uniform of 


* and wool assures neat 


“Dacron” 
appearance and smooth, scratch- 
free comfort. Even in wet or humid 
weather, “Dacron” polyester fiber 
helps his trousers and jackets shrug 
off wrinkles, hold their press. 

These practical uniforms resist wear, 


*Dacron” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 
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of DACRON and wool 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


particularly important at knees, el- 
bows, pockets and cuffs, need fewer 
pressings—for a minimum of re- 
placement and upkeep. Ask your 
regular supplier for stay-neat, tropi- 
cal-weight uniforms of “Dacron” 
and wool! E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabric or uniform shown here. 
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Court of First Resort (From Page 5) 
Jersey, desires that you receive a full and fair hearing. 


In order to do so you should be aware of the following 
facts: 

1. You are presumed to be innocent until proved 

guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 

2. You have the right to be represented by an at- 

torney. 

3. You have the right to obtain a postponement for 

good cause, or to obtain legal counsel and prepare 
a proper defense. 

4. You have the right to testify or not to testify in 

your own defense. 

. You have the right to call witnesses or have them 
ordered to appear by this court. 

6. You have the right to plead guilty or not guilty to 
any charge against you. 

. You have the right to appeal if you are not 
satisfied with the judgment of this court. 

When your case is called, please come forward, 
quickly and quietly. You will then have the charges 
read to you and you may plead “guilty” or “not guilty.” 

This is not the time to tell your story; you will be 
given an opportunity to do so at a later time in the 
proceedings. The only purpose of asking you to plead 
guilty or not guilty is to determine whether you want 
a trial and have the judge decide whether you violated 
the law as charged. If you are in doubt enter a plea of 
“not guilty.” 
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Seat Covers... 
made for the job! 


Specially constructed Howard Zink 
seat covers for police cars are 

built to take hard wear. Available 

in long wearing brown leatherette or 
heavy duty charcoal gray duck, with 
or without rifle pocket. Double-stitched 
seams. Factory-tailored for snug fit 
by world’s largest manufacturer 

of auto seat covers. 


SEar 
COvers 
s 


For full information and prices, write 


THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION 
FREMONT, OHIO — Passaic, N. J., Long Beach, Calif., Charleston, Miss. 
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What happens when you plead guilty? When yoy 
plead guilty, it is not necessary to have a trial. Yoy 
have admitted that you violated the law and all tha 
remains is for the judge to fix the penalty. The arrest. 
ing officer or other complainant will explain to the cour 
any extenuating circumstances. The judge will they 
assess the penalty. 

If you plead not guilty, you and the witnesses will 
be placed under oath to speak the truth. It is necessan 
for the prosecution to prove the charges made against 
you, before it is necessary for you to answer th 
charges. You, or your counsel, have the right to ask 
the prosecution’s witnesses any questions pertaining 
to the charges. 

When the prosecution has finished, you may then 
present your own witnesses, or testify on your own 
behalf. You are not forced to testify against yourself, 
but you may testify if you so desire. Any evidence you 
give may be used by either side. If you do testify, the 
prosecution then has the right to ask you any questions 
concerning the charges. 

When all the witnesses have testified, you or your 
attorney may tell this court why you think you should 
not be found guilty. 

If the court finds you guilty and you think the court 
is in error, you have ten (10) days within which to 
appeal. Appeals in practically all instances will be 
heard by the Monmouth County Court. 


(Continued on Page 52) 








NEW WATSON-HOLMES 
FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA! 


A complete outfit that 
meets the specific needs 
of the law enforcement 
officer! 


% Takes pictures in corners — 
under ledges. 


% Uses standard flashlight 
batteries. 


*% Takes 2144" x 3%" — Black G 
White or color pictures. 


% Corrosion resistant. 
% Uses standard lamps. 
*% Entirely self-contained. 


% Complete with case, film hold- 
ers, coated lens, batteries, etc. 





$149.50 
SPECIAL 35mm CAMERA 
FOR DETECTION & 
RECORDING! 


COUPLED RANGEFINDER- 


Ready to Use — Guaranteed 


TAKES 3 INTERCHANGE- 
ABLE LENSES 
Telephoto — Wide 
Anastigmat . . 


SUPER PAKETTS $79.95 incl. F.E.T. 
MUGGING & IDENTIFICATION OUTFIT 


Takes 2-pictures on standard 4x5” film, includes Camera, Lens, Lone. 
Stand, Cable Release, etc. . $223. 
FREE 96 pg., 58th Annual Photo Equipment Catalog Dept L.O. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 321 S. Wabash, 
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The Lau Enforcement Digest 








Gerald S. Arenberg 
Editor 


| In our modern, complex society the police have 
i developed into an efficient, highly trained and pro- 
gressive agency. The Army today, like society, is a 
complex organization which also needs a Corps of 
eficient, highly trained police. Your Army has such 
a force in our modern Military Police Corps. 

Today’s Corps differs vastly from its counterpart of 
World War I. Those who are veterans of that war may 
find it hard to accept the psychology, practices and 
procedures of the modern military police. I recall so 
well the derisive chant of the early twenties that “the 
MP’s won the war,’"—when the prime requisite of a 
military policeman was a combination of size and a 
strong right arm, and a few concentrated hours in the 
care and cleaning of a “night stick” gave him all the 
training thought necessary. His work in those days was 
confined primarily to handling drunks, brawlers and 
soldiers absent without leave. 

To remedy these defects and form a homogeneous 
bedy of military police the present Corps was estab- 
lished a little less than fifteen years ago, just a few 
months before the United States entry into World 
War II. The lessons learned from World War I and 
enlightened practices established in the peacetime 
Army of the twenties and thirties, coupled with detailed 
planning, careful selection of personnel and training, 
paid off. The military police emerged from World War 
Il with a new reputation and a record of accomplish- 


Growth and Development of the Military Police Corps 


by Major General William H. Maglin 
The Provost Marshal General 


ment and service, at home and in combat, of which 
it is proud. That record—written on the bloody beach- 
heads of every major invasion, on shell-blasted roads 
jammed with traffic moving to every front, and equally 
in soldier-packed cities—has earned for the Military 
Police Corps a permanent place in your military es- 
tablishment. 

Ernie Pyle, who saw them work in more than one 
overseas theater and knew their qualities both as fight- 
ing men and professional policemen, once said, “From 
the MP’s I saw, judging by their demeanor and conduct, 
I believe that next to the Rangers and Paratroopers 
they are really the pick of the Army.” 

However, in the minds of many, the military police- 
man is mainly thought of as devoting all his effort to 
performing town-patrol duties, seeking to apprehend 
soldiers for minor infractions of uniform or saluting 
regulations. This view is no more accurate than the 
idea that the sole objective of civilian police forces is 
to give out tickets for traffic violations. 

Our modern military police have many functions. 
They have a major role in the control of military traffic 
and evacuation of refugees; the control of conduct and 
prevention and investigation of crime; the operation of 
confinement facilities and retraining and rehabilitation 
of military prisoners; the custody, care and documen- 
tation of prisoners of war; rear-area security against 
guerrillas, partisans and air drops and, of course, the 
protection of the welfare of fellow soldiers. 

Military police on duty in towns and cities are a 
definite asset to the community. They do not usurp 
any power of the local police—in fact their presence is 
a service to the community in that they have powers 
over a soldier beyond that of the civil police. They 





An Explanation to Readers 
NPOA pages in LAW AND ORDER. The 
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A rapidly growing young organization, 
the National Police Officers Association 
recently asked LAW AND ORDER if it 
could provide the vehicle for its monthly 
messages to its members. As the material 
would often be of broad interest to all 
our readers, and as all members of NPOA 
would also be interested in LAW AND 
ORDER, it seemed sensible to carry the 


Association pays for this service, and all 
members of the Association receive this 
publication. However, there is no official 
connection between LAW AND ORDER 
and any association. The friendly co- 
operation being exchanged does not af- 
fect the independence of NPOA or LAW 
AND ORDER William C. Copp, Pub. 
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National Police Officers Association of America 


tion are taught, ranging in time from two weeks t 
nine months, and including, in addition to basic and 
advanced training in common police subjects, special. 
ized training in criminal investigation, custodial meth. 
ods, physical security and plant protection, and opera. 
tion of the lie detector. One of the Army’s three Militan 
Police Criminal Investigation Laboratories is located 
at the Center. The others are in Germany and Japan 
The laboratory at Fort Gordon has some of the world’ 
finest equipment and is staffed by qualified experts jp 
such fields as ballistics, handwriting, fingerprinting 
all types of analyses and other special laboratory tech. 
niques. It serves our military police criminal investi. 
gators throughout the Western Hemisphere and fre. 
quently assists civilian police agencies as well. 

The facilities of the Laboratory are also utilized in 
the training of our military police criminal investigators 
—a group of specially selected, carefully screened war. 
rant officers and enlisted men who correspond to the 
detective force of any civil police organization. It js 
these military policemen who investigate all crimes 
committed by or against army personnel when the 

(Continued on Page 49) 


correct the dress of a soldier because it is generally 
the sloppy soldier who later gets into trouble; they 
check passes to insure that a soldier does not overstay 
his leave, because a soldier who is absent without 
leave generally becomes involved in more serious 
trouble; and they can remove from the streets soldiers 
who have the appearance of overindulgence, before 
they become rowdy. The military policemen’s main 
objective is to assist and protect the majority and report 
and arrest the minority. 

Whatever effectiveness the present organization has 
today derives, in large part, from the fact that we have 
developed and maintained a set of extremely high 
standards. 

The selection of personnel is a key factor in any 
organization. Our recruitment and selection program 
is to enlist from the ranks of the Army trained soldiers 
with emotional stability who meet prescribed physical 
and mental requirements. We think of our military 
policemen as soldiers first and military policemen sec- 
ond, 

Effective police work, in the Army and civilian life, 
demands men of above-average qualifications, men 
who are interested in making law enforcement their 
career and who are thoroughly schooled in the special 
techniques of their field. Although the selection of 
personnel is vital, it is no more important than effective 
training. 

Military police training is now centered at Fort 
Gordon, Georgia, the home of The Provost Marshal 
General's Center. There we provide specialist training 





Special Invitation to All Chiefs of Police 


As President of the National Police Officers 
Ass’n of America, I wish to extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all members of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police to use the full 
facilities of our organization when visiting during 
the IACP convention this September. As many 
of you are members of -our association as well 





in all phases of enforcement work, not only for the 
Army but other services as well. We are proud of The 
Provost Marshal General’s School and believe that a 
good indication of the quality of instruction is the fact 
that governmental agencies, outside the military serv- 
ice, send their personnel to our courses for special 
instruction. 

It was at this school that a new concept came into 
being—that the primary mission of a military policeman 
is one of service to his fellow soldiers and that it is 
his job to “look out” for trouble rather than “look for” 
trouble. At present twelve different courses of instruc- 


National Police Officers Association 
Gerald S. Arenberg, Exec. Secy. 
100 W. Chicago Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs, I am a full-time Police Officer employed by the following depart- 


ment 
and would like further information about NPOA. 





as the IACP, it will be a double pleasure to meet 
with you. 

We would like to make the full facilities and 
time of our personnel available to any visitor 
to our office, and hope that many of the very 
welcome visitors to our fair city will take ad- 
vantage of our hospitality. Our office is located 
near the Loop at 100 West Chicago Avenue, 
Suite 227, and our telephone number is Michigan 
2-7717. I am looking forward to having the pleas- 
ure of meeting all of you. 


Frank J. Schira, President 
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LET’S GET TOGETHER IN CHICAGO 
at booth 53 


and you'll see 
America’s Finest Police Uniform Fabrics 


STILLWATER WORSTED MILLS, INC. 


40 East 34th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Foremost Manufacturers of Quality Basic Fabrics 


For further information circle #116 on Readers Service Card 
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Law and Order 





The 63rd Annual Conference 
of the International Association 


of Chiefs of Police 


Ir WILL NOT SURPRISE you to learn that we in this 
country do not have a “corner” on criminals or criminal 
activity. The war against crime is universal, as is the 
perpetual battle of good against evil. The police of 
the world have the common problem of dealing with 
human behavior; customs and society may differ from 
country to country, but the business of law enforce- 
ment is fundamentally the same. This makes for a bond 
of brotherhood among police officers throughout the 
world. 

The IACP will hold its 63rd Annual Conference 
September 9th to 13th. On a hot day in August we 
dropped in on IACP’s Executive Secretary, Chief LeRoy 
Wike, to pick up the program of the Conference and 
to ask a few questions about the “internationalism” of 
the organization. We knew that IACP members came 
from all parts of the world, and we learned a little 
about its training program. 

The IACP Training Division was organized in Janu- 
ary 1955 (with headquarters in the Mills Bldg.). The 
present Director is Col. Russell A. Snook (former Supt. 
of New Jersey State Police). His Administrative As- 
sistant is Chief Matthew C. Kirkpatrick (Dayton, 
Ohio). 

In the short time it has been functioning, the [ACP 
Training Division has been of service to hundreds of 
law enforcement men from foreign countries. Chief 
Wike was careful to explain that many of these men 
come to our country not to take specific training but 
to observe our methods and to exchange ideas with us. 
The program is carried out with the cooperation of a 
government agency allied with our State Department. 


LeRoy E. Wike 
IACP’s Executive 
Secretary 


Following a briefing in the IACP headquarters, visit- 
ing trainees are sent to cities like Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and some to State Troopers Training 
Programs. Each group has a different itinerary. 

If a visitor is unfamiliar with our language, the train- 
ing program is considerably impeded. Rather than 
waste the man’s time, he is sent to a language school 
for a four-to-six-week period, until he can better under- 
stand and speak English. The situation does not arise 
too often, for the men who come to IACP are invariably 
key officers in their own departments, and are able to 
speak and understand our language. 

Interchange of methods and ideas is a two-way street. 
The IACP headquarters arranges for our chiefs to visit 
other countries, and plans their itineraries abroad. 

IACP has always worked for the professionalism of 
police, and it has among its members some of the fore- 
most authorities on police matters in the world. 

It is with pleasure that we print the following 
speakers’ program for the IACP’s 63rd Conference. 





Monday morning, Sept. 10 

9:30 Introduction of Conference Co-hosts, Commis- 
sioner Timothy J. O'Connor and Chief George 
A. Otlewis 

9:45 Address of Welcome: Hon. William G. Stratton, 
Governor of Illinois 

10:00 Address: Hon. Richard Daley, Mayor of Chicago 

10:30 Address by the President of the IACP, Chief 
Walter A. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla. 

10:45 Keynote Address: Stephen P. Kennedy, Com- 
missioner of Police of the City of New York 

11:05 “Foreign Police Forces—A Main Target of In- 
ternational Communism”: Lieutenant General C. 
P. Cabell, Acting Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


<+*ex 


These pictures were taken at the IACP Conference last 
year in Philadelphia. 


September, 1956 


11:25 “The Service Man and American Society”: Major 
General William H. Maglin, The Provost Mar- 
shal, Dept. of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
“International Cooperation in Police Adminis- 
tration”: Hon. Joseph M. Stokes, Acting Deputy 
Director for Technical Services, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, D. C. 

12:10 “Challenge to Law Enforcement”: Mr. Louis B. 
Nichols, Assistant to the Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 

Recess 


Monday afternoon, Sept. 10 

The Administrators’ Forum 
“The Set of the Sail”: Chief Bernard C. Brannon, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Police Department 
“Internationally Speaking”: Hon. Antoine Ri- 
vard, Queen’s Counsel, Solicitor General and 
Minister of Transportation and Communication 
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flash equipment 





MULTIPLE FLASH TECHNIQUE—In the study of a 
crime, it is sometimes necessary to show the full depth of an 
apartment hallway or building or a group of rooms. The 
above photograph shows how this was done with the 
versatile Speed Graphic, a Graflite flash unit and two Tele- 
flash units, spaced 25 feet apart. The police photographer 
set the Speed Graphic on a tripod and focused at a point 
midway in the hall. The shutter was tripped. The flash of 
the Graflite unit attached to the camera excited the light- 
sensitive phototubes of the Teleflash units, causing them to 
flash in synchronization. The result—a fully illuminated 
hallway and a photograph that can be used to present 
undeniable evidence to a jury. 


TELEFLASH— Teleflash provides the most 
practical system for using multiple flash 
lamps. They can be used indoors or at 
accident scenes as “slave units.”” Teleflash 
units do not have to be connected to the 
camera, Save time... can be set up fast . . . 
need no connecting cords. Completely de- 
pendable . . . have no controls, switches or 
dials. 








GRAFLEX & 


See your local Graflex dealer or write Dept. 


LO-96 for further information. 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


For further information circle +13 on Readers Service Card 


GRAPHIC 


and GRAFLEX® - MADE 
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5:15 


9:30 


9:35 


9:45 


10:05 


10:55 


11:25 


12:10 


2:00 








for the Province of Quebec (representing Liep. 
tenant Colonel Leon Lambert, Chairman, IACp 
Committee on International Relations, Quebec 
Provincial Police, Quebec, Canada ) 





“Cooperation—Here and Now”: Colonel Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent of Virginia 
State Police 

“Police Buildings with Adequate Physical Fa. 
cilities”: Chief Bruce Weatherly, Madison ( Wis, 
Police Department 

Address: Hon. D. A. McKinnon, Director of 
Operations and Criminal Investigation, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 

“The Crime of Crimes”: Mr. Herbert C. Watson, 
Chairman, IACP Committee on Arson 
“Thwarting the Auto Thief”: Captain J. F. Dan- 
iels, Dallas (Tex.) Police Department; Mr. Kar! 
M. Richards, Manager, Field Services Dept, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mr. W. F. Sherman, Manager, Engineer- 
ing and Technical Dept., Automobile Manv- 
facturers Association, Detroit, Mich. 

“Trends in Legislation”: Chief Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park (N. J.) Police Department 


Recess 


Tuesday morning, Sept. 11 
Call to Order 
The Crime Forum: Deputy Chief Thad Brown, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Police Department (repre- 
senting Commissioner John C. Kelly, Chairman, 
Committee on Crime Prevention ) 
Address: Lieutenant Marilyn Olson, Lieutenant 
of Policewomen, Chicago (Ill.) Police Depart- 
ment 
Address: Dr. Karl Menninger, 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kans. 
“Is Total Prevention Attainable?”: Chief Wil- 
liam H. Parker, Los Angeles (Calif.) Police 
Department 
“Tender Years, Tough Criminals”—Panel on 
Juvenile Delinquency: Hon. Harold P. O'Con- 
nell, Judge, Family Court of Cook County, 
Illinois; Lieutenant Michael J. Delaney, Director, 
Crime Prevention Division, Chicago Police De- 
partment; William J. Szarat, Chief of Staff, 
Chicago Park District Police 
“Bomb Scares and Vandalism”: Mr. James RB. 
Barrett, Chief, Police Bureau, Division of Safety, 
State of New York 

Recess 


Director, The 


Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 11 
The Personnel Forum 
“Shall Policemen be Firemen also?”—Panel: 
Chief Edward J. Allen, Santa Ana ( Calif.) Police 
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Department, Moderator; Mr. H. K. Hunter, City 
\lanager, Sunnyvale, Calif.; Commissioner Frank 
Skobern, Department of Public Safety, Endicott, 
N. Y. 

“Traffic Enforcement and its Relationship to Ac- 
cident Prevention”: Chief Paul R. Martz, Minne- 
sota Highway Patrol 

Recruiting: Assistant Commissioner Albert N. 
Brown, Philadelphia (Pa.) Police Department; 
Major William G. Fawver, Chief, Arlington 
(Va.) Police Department; Major Robert V. Mur- 
ray, Chief, Washington (D. C.) Metropolitan 
Police Department 


3.55 Riot Control: Chief Harold F. Stewart, United 


States Park Police, Washington, D. C.; Commis- 
sioner Edward S. Piggins, Detroit (Mich. ) Police 
Department; Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkin- 
town (Pa.) Police Department; Chief Herbert 
T. Jenkins, Atlanta (Ga.) Police Department 
Disasters: Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley 
(Calif.) Police Department, Moderator. Com- 
mittee members: Chief Bernard C. Brannon, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Police Department; Colonel 
Homer Garrison, Jr., Director, Texas Department 
of Public Safety; Chief Michael J. Godfrey, 
Hartford (Conn.) Police Department; Colonel 
Arthur E. Kimberling, Civil Police Division, ICA, 
Washington, D. C.; Chief Joseph Kimsey, Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Police Department; Chief Daniel 
S. C. Liu, Honolulu (T. H.) Police Department; 
Mr. Blayney W. Matthews, Director of Plant 
Protection, Warner Brothers Studios, Burbank, 
Calif.; Captain H. S. Mosher, Ret., Garden City, 
N. Y. 

“Implications of Martial Rule”: Colonel James 
E. McHugh, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


1:00 P.M. 





“Survival Planning”: Mr. J. Russell Prior, Direc- 
tor, Safety Office, FCDA, Battle Creek, Mich. 
“New Horizens in Police Communications”: 
Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Police Department 

Recess 


Wednesday morning, Sept. 12 
Report of the IACP Traffic Division: Mr. Ray 
Ashworth, Acting Director, Evanston, III. 
(Remainder of the program to be furnished by 
Traffic Division ) 


Wednesday evening, Sept. 12 
Annual Banquet 


Thursday morning, Sept. 13 


9:15 Committee Reports: 


Education and Training: Mr. Arthur E. Brand- 
statter, Head, Department of Police Adminis- 
tration, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

IACP Police Training Division: Colonel Russell 
A. Snook, Director, [ACP Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

Public Relations Forum: Major Robert V. Mur- 
ray, Chief, Washington (D. C.) Metropolitan 
Police Department 

“Cooperation between Chiefs and Editors”: Mr. 
Felix R. McKnight, Managing Editor, The 
Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex. 

“The Professional Policeman”: Chief Carl F. 
Hansson, Dallas (Tex. ) Police Department 


10:50 Annual Business Meeting 


Reports, etc. 
Adjournment 


Next Year—Hawaii 





Exhibitors at IACP Conference 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


General Electric Co., 
Syracuse, New York 


International Register Co., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 

Charles C. Thomas—Pub- 
lisher, 

Springfield, Il. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 
Winchester-Western Div., 
East Alton, Ill. 

American District Telegraph 
Co., Inc., 

New York 13, N. Y. 


Franklin Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reeves Brothers, Inc., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Illinois 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. S. Darley & Co., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


Metcalf Bros. & Co., Inc., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Chevrolet Motor Division, 


General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Law and Order, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Orthopedic Frame Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Charles Greenblatt Co., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Charlottesville Woolen 


Mills, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


#17-18-19 Federal Laboratories, 


Inc., 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


#20 


#21- 
#23 


Emanuel Trilling, 

New York 3, N. Y. 

Sales Agent for 

Warrenton Woolen Co., and 
Meade Textiles, Inc. 

22 Faurot, Inc., 

New York 7, N. Y. 
Nielsen-Rionda, Inc., 

New York 38, N. Y. 


#24 The Sireno Co., Inc., 


New York 38, N. Y. 


#25 Carl Entenmann & Son, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

#26 Miles Reproducer Co., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

#27 Federal Sign & Signal Corp., 
Chicago 19, Il. 

#28 Traffic House, Inc., 
Marshall, Mich. 

#29 A. Du Bois & Son, Inc., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

#30 William Simpson, Sons & 


Co., Inc., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Continued next page ) 
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W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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#31-32 Motorola Communications 
& Electronics, Inc., 
Chicago 51, Ill. 

#33 A. G. Meier & Co., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

#34 Maier-Lavaty Co., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

#35 Mars Signal Light Co., 
Chicago 51, Ill. 

#36 E.M. Bloomberg & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


#37 The Dehner Co., Inc., 
Omaha, Nebraska 


#38 Stephenson Corporation, 
Red Bank, New Jersey 

#39 Aluminum Plumbing Fixture 
Corp., 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 

#40 Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

#41-42 C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

#43 Associated Research, Inc., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

#44 Smith & Wesson, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

#45 Muni-Quip Corporation, 
Decatur, Ill. 

#46-47 Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

#48-49 The Dual Parking Meter 
Co., 
Canton 2, Ohio 

#50-51 The Lake Erie Chemical 


Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








The George F. Cake Co,, 
Berkeley 9, Calif 


#53 Stillwater Sales Co., Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


#54 H. H. Harris Co., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


#55 J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc 
New York 36, N. Y. 


#56 S. D. Myres Saddle Co., 


El Paso, Texas 


” 


#57 Donald S. Lavigne, Inc., 
Miami 32, Fla 


#58 V. H. Blackinton & Co., 
Attleboro Falls, Mass 


Hotel Room 
William Skinner & Sons, 
New York 18, N. Y 








$25 REWARD 


for your thoughts and experienes! 


For every article published on our 
new “TRAFFIC” page, we will re- 
ward the writer with $25.00. 

Here are the simple rules: In 800 to 
1000 words tell us the traffic problem 
and how you and your department 
went about solving it. Send us two 
pictures (good snapshots will do) 
showing the “before” and “after” of 
the problem. Send them to: 


Editor 
LAW AND ORDER Magazine 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


























OPERATION ‘SIMPLICITY’ with 
FAUROT'S (NO. 860) POLICE PHOTO IDENTI 


NO. 860—POLICE PHOTO IDENTIFICATION UNIT—Furnished with a con- 
venient and practical CAMERA STAND. Its three compartments accommodate 
exposed film holders, unexposed film holders, and identification numbers. The 
camera has a dividing back for front and side views of a prisoner on one 4” 
x 5” film and a self-cocking shutter operated by the new FAUROT SYNCHRO 
ELECTROMATIC SHUTTER AND LIGHT CONTROL. By simply pressing a 
button, this novel adaptation permits instant shutter release at the time 
both shutter lamps have reached their maximum brightness from previous dim 


illumination. 


The swivel chair is held in a fixed position. 


The background shade is supported by a metal frame, and the removable 
number board is supported by a metal rod which rotates on a separate post. 
Both the frame and the post are attached to the wood base. 


THE ENTIRE UNIT IS DESIGNED FOR FAST AND SIMPLE ASSEMBLY. 


UNIT INCLUDES 
* PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA, with  self-cocking 
CAMERA STAND with 3 shelves * EXCLUSIVE FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELEC- 
TROMATIC SHUTTER AND LIGHT CONTROL 
SWIVEL CHAIR * SHADE * (2) Light fixtures permanently affixed to 
camera platform * Replacement photofiood lamps 
and holder * Wood floor base with shade and number board support * 


Rear floodlight fixture and lamp. 


FAUROT, INC., 299 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Manufacturers & Designers of Crime Detection 
and Identification Equipment 


JOHN A. DONDERO, PRES. & CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


shutter and solenoid * 
* CUT FILM HOLDER * 


* Identification numbers 


ee 
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Marksmanship Part Five 


r 

= yunE installment of Weapon- 
Wise presented Part IV of the Marks- 
manship series. To continue: Assuming 
we have attained the proper position 
at the firing line, we are confronted 
now with the problem of what we 
should see when we aim our guns 
| down-range at the target. Before we 
cover the sight picture, it will be noted, 
nothing is said about closing one eye. 
Aiming is just like pointing your finger, 
and only rarely does someone pointing 
at something close one eye. An oph- 
thalmologist shooter friend has told 
me that he always considered it rather 
strange that no one had ever told him 
that closing one eye cuts down acute- 
ness and also gives a partial distortion. 
Also, with both eyes open the stronger 
eye will still control your aiming. He 
also remarked that it is almost impos- 
sible for a person to close one eye 
without partially closing the other. 
You suffer less from eye strain by 
using both eyes. If a shooter has defec- 
tive vision it may be impossible for 
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DE MAYO 
POLICE HOLSTERS 


Manufacturers 
of the 


SURE LOCK 
POLICE 
HOLSTER 


Send for 
our free 
catalog 





SPECIALISTS and CONSULTANTS 
FOR ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


GUNS - BOUGHT - SOLD 
TRADED and SERVICED 


AUTHORIZED FACTORY 
DISTRIBUTOR 


OLT 





Known to the Police since 1913 


EUGENE DE MAYO & SONS 


376 East 147 St., Bronx 55, N. Y. 








MOtthaven 5-7075-6 
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him to use both eyes. (You may think 
so, too, if you are trying binocular 
aiming for the first time.) Defective 
vision should, of course, be corrected 
with the proper eyeglasses for shooting. 

I will discuss shooting glasses as a 
shooting aid and as a safety factor in 
a subsequent installment of Weapon- 
Wise. At present I am testing and eval- 
uating shooting glasses from the two 
principal manufacturers in the United 
States—Mitchell’s Shooting Glasses 
and Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses. 

It is suggested that you practise 
binocular (two-eye) sighting for a rea- 
sonable length of time—time enough 
to discover the definite advantages and 
time enough for your eyes to respond 
to two-eye sighting training, as they 
will. 


The TARGET 


The types of targets we will use are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions; these are the official targets. 
I quote from the official pistol rules 
of the National Rifle Association which 
govern competition in the United 
States, as follows—Rule 4.1 Official 
Targets—In registered and approved 
pistol matches only targets bearing the 
words “Official National Rifle Associa- 
tion” and the eagle and shield insignia 
of the Association will be used. In all 
gallery competitions targets  litho- 
graphed or printed on unfinished tag- 
board will be used. Paper or tagboard 
targets may be used for 25 and 50 
yards. 

Rule 4.2 50-Foot Slow Fire—20-yard 
standard American reduced to 50 feet. 
(Used for slow fire at 50 feet, 7, 8, 9, 10 
rings blacked to form aiming bull) 


a RE AE es eae ea ee 90 inches 
ip SRN, Fe mesa sera 1.54 inches 
cgi ca dite ae ao 2.23 inches 
3 eres or 3.07 inches 
Det «a cchésewsseanes™ 4.16 inches 
Rs cer nie Bae tens 5.56 inches 
OME 2 haus acaaicd ate eae 7.33 inches 


Rule 4.3 50-Foot Timed or Rapid 
Fire—(9 and 10 rings blacked to form 
aiming bull) 


DE (cucu pak eeue nen 1.80 inches 
Re ROT CER rene 3.06 inches 
eke pees 4.46 inches 
0 See ee 6.14 inches 
Oe ca iukckanieceaons 8.32 inches 

Generally speaking in indoor shoot- 


ing (gallery) the above two targets will 
be the types used. Illustration number 





REAR 
SIGHT 


FRONT 
SIGHT 


Illustration +1 





by 
David O. Moreton, 
Technical Editor 





one shows the front sight and the rear 
sight separately and then in the proper 
alignment. [Illustration Number Two] 





FRONT & REAR SIGHT 
PROPERLY ALIGNED 


Illustration +2 


They are next superimposed over a 
slow-fire target and then over the 
timed and rapid-fire target. [Illustra- 
tions Number Three and Four] These 
show what I consider the correct aim- 
ing points for the three courses of fire. 
There is no such thing as a fine or 
coarse sight picture, to my way of 








America’s Foremost 


Smith &G Wesson eo 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
nae 


We carry a complete line of 
Smith G&G Wesson Revolvers, 
Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, 
Sirens and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


Don't discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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BOBBER 
TARGETS 


Season Closeout 
Stock Up Now and 


Save 1/3 


NOW 


Targets $95 00 


@ $37 per hundred 


Target Faces 


@ $8 per hundred $5 00 


A LIMITED SUPPLY ON HAND 


The Lundborg 
Laboratories 


207 Powell Street 
San Francisco, California 


PHONE: YUkon 2-5593 
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Leather Goods - All Accessories 
* Free Catalog 
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GUNS 


WE BUY - SELL - TRADE 


Be sure to look for us at the 
1.A.C.P. Convention 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Chicago — Sept. 9th-13th 
in the COLT BOOTH... 


We will have 
New, Low Prices 
for POLICE 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON AVENUE 





YONKERS, N. Y. YOnkers 5-3600 
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thinking; you may hear someone say 
that he drew a fine bead on the target. 
How this is achieved I do not know. 
As viewed from our end of the hand- 
gun the sight should look as illus- 
trated. Note that the sides of the front 
sight blade are centered in the rectan- 
gular notch of the rear sight and that 
the top of the front sight blade is 
flush with the top of the rear sight 





Illustration #3 

The sight picture for slow fire, super- 
imposed on a fifty-foot slow-fire tar- 
get. Note that the scoring ring num- 
bers are omitted and that the outer 
ring is eliminated on the 25-yard 
slow-fire target. 


notch. For you and me to hold our 
handguns in the same place on the 
target, it is necessary for us to have 
some reference point to line up the 
same way each time. In aligning the 
sights the same way each time we have 
such a reference point, a fixed distance 
apart, pointing toward a fixed target. 

We have the correct “hold on the 
target” when our sights and target 
are lined up. You will note that the 
sight picture of the timed- and rapid- 
fire target shows the sights lined up 
through or across the bull and in the 
black sight picture, while on the slow- 
fire target we use a six o’clock hold. 

I know that the above statement will 
cause some comment, and I agree that 
it is highly controversial. I hope that 
I may in a sense sidestep a large part 
of the criticism by basing part of my 
opinion on the experience of famous 
shooters and on what seems to me to 
be logic. 

Logic first: Except for indoor gal- 
lery, most matches are at 25 and 50 
yards with either a bull of 8.00 inches 
(8-9-10 ring in black) or 5.54 inches 
(9-10 ring in black). Projecting these 
bullseyes back to the human eye, 
which is considered as a point, the fol- 
lowing happens to the 8-inch diameter 
at 24 inches or arm’s length. It shrinks 
down so that it appears to be less than 
2 inches in diameter, and the 5.54-inch 
diameter appears to be less than 1% 
inch in diameter. 

I believe that it is both illogical and 
physically impossible for any person 














to hold a gun steady enough at eithe 
six o’clock or dead center. Though th, 
gun sway may be more pronounca 
with some of us than with othe, 
there will always be some motion, 
Training can reduce it, but it ea 
never be entirely eliminated. Ther. 
fore, I am inclined to doubt the claiy 
that anyone holds at six o'clock 
timed or rapid fire (5 rounds in » 
seconds and 10 seconds). For the mos 
part the average shooter defeats his 
own efforts when he attempts to hoi 
on a specific point. Actually a cham. 
pion shooter will say he holds in th 
black or at six o’clock, but he fails tp 
mention that he holds as close as he 
can to his point of aim and that “| 













point of aim is the center of the are 
of gun sway. He doesn’t mention that 
he strives for the reduction of that ares 
and that anywhere close to that point 
is the best he can possibly hope to hit 
A hot shot may claim and think that 
he is holding on an aiming point be-f 
cause he does not sway too far away} 
from it, but he does sway, somewhat. 

Experience: In April of 1949 thf 
American Rifleman ran a story calledf} 
“What Makes A Pistol Champion” inf 
which Col. A. M. Libasci, U. S. A 
(Medical Corps) questioned thirty-five 
pistol shooters whose names consist- 
ently appeared at the top in competi- 
tion. On the question of aiming, thef 
following answers were compiled: At 
fifty yards 15 held at six o'clock and 
14 used a center hold. The remaining 
six varied their holds for the different 
calibers. At twenty-five yards 24 held 
at six o’clock and 11 used a center 
hold. Harry Reeves of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department was quoted as follows 
“T am in the middle of the black at 
fifty yards and wherever I have to at 
twenty-five yards, depending upon the 
gun and lead I am using; I do no 
change sight settings.” 

You can draw your own conclusions. 
I conclude that it is difficult enough to 
shoot a handgun without making i 












Illustration #4 
The correct sight picture for timed- 
and rapid-fire course. 


more difficult and, from my limited ex 
perience, that what can be called a! 
area hold (in the black) for timed ané 
rapid courses of fire is more logical for 
the average shooter than a six o'clock 
hold, especially with the time limb 
imposed in a match. For combat prac 
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Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman Hi-Standard Model GE 22 


Model 22 short 22 long rifle 
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omatter what gun you shoot - you'll find 
0 more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with Peters 
“Police Match” ammunition. 

Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition ts 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge must 
conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each lot are 
fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the cartridges you 
fire are perfectly uniform. 


Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters precision 
manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 
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fh 0 WER Lf PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. Gi POND 
‘Police Match"’ is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc 
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tice unaimed area-holding is it, but it 
is area-holding. 

To go back for a moment to the sub- 
ject of position, no two people are, as 
I said, built the same. Arm and shoul- 
der muscles and bone structures differ; 
therefore one of us will be more com- 
fortable at right angles to the target 
when his gun arm is extended, while 
another will be more comfortable when 
he stands almost facing the target. To 
discover your most comfortable posi- 
tion proceed as follows: Go to the 
firing line and assume a preparatory 
position. Grip your unloaded gun and 
take a raised-pistol or ready position. 
This position calls for the right elbow 
on the right hip, eyes on target, gun 
in hand, finger outside the trigger 
guard, the gun either at 45° from 
horizontal or horizontal and pointed 
down-range. 

Now you are ready to aim. Push the 
gun out straight and upward at an 
angle of about 10 above horizontal. 
Extend the arm until the elbow is 
straight, but do not lock the elbow 
joint or strain the elbow muscles. 
Slowly lower the arm, but do not bend 
your elbow. As the arm comes down, 
the gun passes through your line of 
vision to rest at a point immediately 
below the bullseye, or the six o’clock 
aiming point. Now close your eyes; do 
not strain or struggle to hold the bulls- 
eye; just assume the most comfortable 
position so far as your shoulder and 
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velocity. 





Four Models 
$9.45 to $42.50 


26000 Capitol 





DETROIT 
BULLET TRAP 


America’s Favorite 


Tested and proved by top-ranking pistol and revolver 
shooters. Models to stop all pistol, revolver and .22 
caliber rim-fire rifle bullets. Also “Super” model to 
stop 300 magnum cartridges up to 3,000 ft. per second 
Indestructible — will last a lifetime. Used 
for years by police departments, gun clubs, R.0.1.C, 
schools, etc. Send for literature. 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. 



























FREE 
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Detroit 28, Mich. 
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back muscles are concerned. Count 
slowly to ten. 

Now open your eyes. Do not worry 
how far above or below the bullseye the 
gun points but rather how much it is 
to the left or right of the bull. If it 
points more than six inches left or 
right, pivot just enough on your right 
heel to correct your position. Repeat 
the above position check, closing and 
opening the eyes and correcting your 
position until the gun hangs close to 
the bullseye. 

Once you have the correct position, 
look down and fix the feel of your 
feet and legs. Remember how they 


point and how far apart. Practice this 








position; use it always; and check j 
always, preparatory to firing—whethe 
for a practice session or an importay 
match. 










Breathing 

We have the correct position, prope] 
grip and our point of aim. Breathin 
also enters into shooting. The prope 
breath control is important. The sim 
plest way to breathe correctly whil 
aiming and firing is to breathe a litt! 
deeper than usual as you bring you 
arm up into aiming position. After 
bit of practice you will find that yoy 
will inhale more deeply without efforj 
and that it is a more or less norma 











OFFICIAL 


POLICE REVOLVER 











On duty, your service revolver may stay in its holster for months. But 
when you do draw, it can be a matter of life or death. Shoot second-best, 
and you may never get another chance to shoot. So give your life the 
. a Colt Official Police Revolver! 

Colt’s simpler mechanism with fewer moving parts means smoother 
operation for both deliberate single-action shooting and split-second 
double-action firing. Bigger, stronger parts mean maximum dependa- 
no chance of breakage when you need your gun most. Colt’s 

cylinder latch can’t release accidentally while firing. Colt’s ejector rod 
can’t unscrew against a support “freezing” the action. For certain accu- 
racy, there’s balanced weight, a big, hand-filling grip and easy-to-see 


best possible insurance . . 


bility ... 


1%-inch sights. 


When you bet your life 


your best bet isa 


FORM 8011 
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OL l COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
150 Huyshope Avenue, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


A Distinguished Member of the PENN-TEXAS CORPORATION Family of Progressive C ‘ompanies 
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OFFICIAL POLICE FACTS — 
AMMUNITION:.38 Special, all loads 
BARREL: 4”, 5” or 6” 
WEIGHT: 35 ounces (with 6” barrel) 
STOCKS: Full-checkered walnut, square butt (round 
butt on special order) 
ALSO AVAILABLE: In .22 caliber, 6” barrel for low-cost 
target practice. 

COLT’S COMPLETE POLICE LINE - - - 7¢ 
powerful, accurate Three-Fifty-Seven, ideal for patrol 
car use ... to the15-ounce, .38 Cobra, potently poison- 

ous as its namesake and the plainclothesman’s best 
friend. When you choose from the Colt line, you'll be 
choosing the handgun designed with your job in mind. 
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action as you bring your arm up, Hold 
your breath as you aim, and as you pro- 
gress through dry firing and actual 
practice you will learn to get your shot 
off within about five seconds. It isn’t 
difficult to hold your breath until you 
get your shot off, provided you do not 
try to stretch your aiming period over 
five seconds. If you breathe during 
aiming, your gun will rise and fall, and 
so will your shots. 
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liberal commission basis. 





Recently retired Police Chiefs or Captains who desire to establish 
a profitable local business selling the fastest growing product in 
the traffic marking field. We manufacture and support with 
national advertising a complete line of quality plastic markers 
and strips. We want men for exclusive open territories on 


























































































Trigger Squeeze Write Immediately To: DEPT. L : 
The trigger squeeze is the most im- Pl 
portant single step in marksmanship. J Ww NEFF LABORATORIES INC In 
The accuracy of every shot we fire is - . ’ . 
determined by the trigger squeeze. Even STOCKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA a 
with sights lined up perfectly the shot - eager = , trial 
is ruined if the trigger pull or “let-off” For further information circle +112 on Readers Service Card of 1 
is not also perfect. The simple act of or grab the trigger but by doing this tinue this until the gun goes off, pop ch 
squeezing the trigger requires more’ we jerk the sights out of alignmentand not try to hold your aiming for mong ‘he 
careful attention and study than any we make a poor hit, if not a complete than five or six seconds—the shorte§ cou” 
of the other phases of pistol- and flyer. the better. Do not be impatient: ,f 1000 
revolver-shooting. A good trigger The secret of good shooting—wheth- steady trigger squeeze is the most im.f 2 4 
squeeze must climax the perfect execu- er pistol, revolver or rifle—is in a good portant phase of marksmanship. Jerk.f "evs 
tion of all the other preparatory steps. <mooth, steadily increasing trigger ing the shots off and hoping, isa wasp JU 
As we know, you and I cannot hold _ squeeze. That means steadily increased of good ammunition and a waste of City 
a gun perfectly still or perfectly aligned pressure on the trigger until the ham- ‘time. poin 
with the target, and this is where’ mer falls. As you bring your gun up A final word about the trigger  § 
trouble develops. The gun wavesupand into aiming position you inhale, hold squeeze. Always grip the gun and place boss 
down and from side to side. However, your breath and, as the sights line up the finger on the trigger in the sam§ Wide 
most of us after practice can minimize on the target, start your trigger Way, each time you step up to fire. The auth 
one and sometimes both movements. squeeze, continuing the increasing pres- trigger of your gun is pivoted at its up- ing | 
The problem occurs when, as we _ sure as long as the sights are aligned. per end; if you vary the position of Law 
squeeze the trigger, the sights and the As the gun starts to wave left or right your finger on the curve of the trigger = 
target are momentarily lined up per- or up or down out of alignment, hold it will take more or less pressure tof ° 
: : : : fire the gun. Your finger requires more} 4S © 
fectly and we think, bang! So the next the pressure until the sights line up onaehie ; an ma 
time the sights line up we jerk, snatch again, and continue the pressure. Con- (Continued on Page 52) Patt 
exec 
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Hand Guns Made Iie 
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WILLIAM’S SERVICE DEP’T se 
Leading law enforcement groups use the Williams ; n 
facilities because the prices are right — delivery is title 
prompt and the service department, considered one of Fy 
the finest in America, backs up the equipment. 12,000 mT 
to 15,000 guns are serviced every year by the Wil- all 
liams experts. over 
defe 
unec 
= be 1 
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and termination 0 , 
FREE FOLDER —— toxication by analysis of breath IT dud 
3 : : : ¥ Portable and completely self-contained ‘ 
Our special police bulletin gives you complete in small carrying case. |f of s] 
information. Write for your copy today! Write for FREE demonstration or cate 
pamphlet LO-104 | 
Visit our booth +6 IACP Conference F; 
WILLIAM GUN SIGHT CO. reonenoy | 
"Che he Range" STEPHENS: 
EO BANK a E 
7209 LAPEER RD. DAVISON 18, MICH. J \ 
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by Irving B. Zeichner 


MANUAL FOR PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEYS. Edited by Morris 
Ploscowe. 595 pp. Practicing Law 
Institute, N. Y. $5.00. 


Interest in the outcome of criminal 
trials abounds in the heart and mind 
of nearly everyone. The skills and 
techniques employed in the pitting of 
the state’s representative against 
counsel for the defense in such court- 
room combat have been ably set forth 


in a “Manual for Prosecuting Attor- | 


neys” edited by Morris Ploscowe. 

Judge Ploscowe, a former New York 
City magistrate, who failed of reap- 
pointment because he nobly neglected 
to seek the approval of the political 
bosses, has collated material from a 
wide assortment of police science 
authorities. This stems from the train- 
ing program objective of the Practicing 
Law Institute to make good prose- 
cutors out of inexperienced ones, and 
better prosecutors out of good ones. 
As delineated in the words of the late 
President of this Institute, Robert P. 
Patterson, “A good D.A. should be an 
executive of high order, a student of 
criminology who knows when to prose- 
cute and how, who understands pre- 
ventive criminology and the intricate 
techniques of criminal investigation, 
and who is aware of the social prob- 
lems connected with crime.”’ 


Just as society is obliged to furnish | 


a force of police to keep the peace and 
to apprehend offenders, so is it neces- 
sary to prosecute those among us who 
run afoul of the law. 
prosecutor, representing the state, is 


The public 


the key figure in determining whether | 


criminal justice shall have the com- 
manding position to which it is en- 
titled in the eyes of the people. 


From the standpoint of the police, | 


all too often the law appears to be 
oversensitive to the rights of the 
defendant. The state seems to have an 
unequal chance. Much of the fault may 
be laid to the presentation of evidence 
under conditions which make it less 
than reliable. 

This two-volume work is designed 
to elevate the standing of the prose- 
cutor with the people he serves by 
Propounding the scientific method. 
Judge Ploscowe has grouped a wealth 
of specialized knowledge into six major 
categories, as follows: 

Problems Relating to the More 

Frequent Crimes, 

Psychiatric Aspects of Crime, 
Procedures Before a Trial, 
Scientific Methods of Gathering 

Evidence of Crimes, 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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BLACKINTON 


DISPLAY BOOTH 58 


|.A.C.P. Convention 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago Ill., Sept. 9th to 13th 


V.H. BLACHINTON & C0., INC. 


Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 









The badge you can polish, 







polish, polish. It will never 







lose its goldencolor. Ruby 







colored stone set in the 





eye of the eagle 
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Hand Directed Night Traffic 
















by Lee E. Lawder on 
companying illustration, that the green redt 
arrow is in the front and that the two in § 
four-inch openings on each side ar }| —* 
red. Capt. Whitford has designed his |} 7 
red lights with “blinders,” since trafie | 
lights have “shields,” or “blinders,” to slee 
keep persons traveling north or south | “@ 
This unit, the Tri-Color Flashlight, from seeing the east-west lights. ses 
eo JOB OF DIRECTING night traffic is has many uses in directing traffic. By With Capt. Whitford’s baton, traffic } 2™ 
an experience common to most police slipping forward a red button, a half- would be directed this way: Traffic has 
departments, and on that job the ‘mech sleeve surrounds the flashlight east and west would be stopped as the | ™ 
lighted baton is a familiar piece of bulb. Since the red sleeve is transpar- patrolman faced south. To allow north _ 
equipment. The lighted baton has been ent, the flashlight throws a red beam and south traffic to proceed, he would , 
available for many years, but of late that warns of danger or stops traffic. point the arrow at the traffic and move a 
so many new types of hand equipment When the red switch is put back in his arm in an upward motion. With - 
have been filtering into the traffic pic- normal position, the unit acts as a_ this motion, the red side of his baton 
ture that a report on them is in order. regular flashlight. For a green light would be visible to the east-west traf- 
’ the procedure is the same as for a red _ fic, which would then stop. If traffk 
In the March, 1954 issue of Law AND jignt, except that the green button is north-south wished to make an east- . 
Orpen we described “The Traffic-Mas- pushed forward. west turn, the arrow on the head of trol 
ter,” experimentally developed by Ed- The Tri-Color Flashlight has a head’ the baton would give the directions. kete 
ward Dolan of Elizabeth, N. J. We that allows focusing, so that the beam Capt. Whitford, formerly of the mil- | "™ 
understand that the makers of Red may be spread or pinpointed. itary police, and now a commissioned } * - 
Star batteries are now merchandising Probably the oldest and most Lieutenant Colonel in the U. S. Army Hi 
the unit, and that Eugene De Mayo & familiar baton, used in almost Reserves, has had long experience able 
Sons of New York City are the selling ¢yery department, is the red- searching for an effective traffic baton thre 
agents for it. top, cone-shaped baton, for He hasn’t the necessary capital to put The 
which much can be said. It has his patented idea into production. So | [=— 
nr a large area of light and great if any of our manufacturer-readers is | | 
Pl a j visibility. Properly used, this | 
" baton is of great assistance in 
The Traffic-Master is neatly and directing traffic; improperly or 
compactly designed. It is unique in Promiscuously used, it only con- 
that it flashes a red or green light (as fuses motorists. 
desired) without the necessity of press- The American public has been 
ing a button or switch. The change C°Mditioned to recognize the 
from red to green is made by means ©°0r red as meaning one thing 
of an ingenious color-sleeve that slips —D@nser, and a red light as | 
over the bulb, When held in an upright ™éeaning—Stop. Consequently, 
position, it shows a green light; a snap if they see a patrolman in the 
of the wrist, and the light changes to eed es es Vas 6 | 
red, It operates on the principle of penny age Aaccsogy Poa Rl 
gravity. , : “Is he waving me to stop, or is he 
Another interesting fact: about The waving me on?” However, if the traffic 
Traffic-Master is that it is equipped policeman is wearing a scotch-lite belt 
with a two-filament bulb that throws a = goross chest and waist, the motorist is | 
high or a low beam. The two filaments anje to identify him and to understand | 
are protection against light-failure his instructions. | 
while on traffic duty. er , One of the most interesting batons 
The Traffic-Master baton is light in we nave seen was shown at the New 
weight and so constructed that any of york State Chiefs of Police Conference 
its parts can be replaced as necessary. at Elmira, N. Y. It has no trade name 
This is a most advantageous feature; because it hasn’t been commercially 
other batons sometimes have to be dis- manufactured as yet. However, it is 
carded entirely when yen one part worth mentioning. interested, we are sure Capt. Whitford 
fails. ed This baton was hand-built five years would be happy to hear from them 
Of recent years there has also ap- ago from plastic materials by Capt. Suggestions for improving the baton 
peared on the market a three-color Thomas Whitford, Supervisor of the would also be welcomed by Capt. Whit- 
flashlight, the first few of which were Elmira Police Traffic Department, who, ford. Our own thought for improve- 
American-made. They were then im- for many years, had felt the need of a ment: if the entire unit were made of 
ported from Hong Kong and.sold at simple, effective baton. a plastic that could be treated with 
more than 100% less than theyAmeri- The entire baton head, which fits  reflectorized materials, the visibility o! 
can-made one. Their present rice is any standard flashlight, weighs only 5 the baton would be considerably = 
$9.00 per dozen. ounces. You will note, from the ac-_ greater. — 
40 Law and Order } Septe 








































































38 Special and the 410 ga., the double- 
barrel police club in the 20 ga. All of 
Hagen devices feature the patented A new light-weight portable resusci- 


Police Uniforms Portable Resuscitator 


By cutting large quantities of police 
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yniforms, Some’s Uniforms, Tooley : : 7 ; 
Town, Route #1, Jersey City 6, N. Y., tator has been — by the Fyr- 
says that the prices have been greatly Fyter Company, 221 Cr ance Street, 
ae reduced. The uniforms may be obtained Dayton, Ohio. This unit is the first 
my in all sizes—shorts, mediums or longs resuscitator to use the Seeler valve 
a = —as these ready-to-wear are in stock. developed by the Air Force, and hith- 
oa oe The company makes the interesting erto reserved for the armed forces. 
- traffic | Observation that the sales in short- The Seeler valve provides extremely 
a sleeved police shirts this year have in- 7 maps : ; 
rs,” to eased. At one time the mere sugges- efficient resuscitation, inhalation and 
y south aon of short sleeves raised havoc aspiration. Positive (inhale) and neg- 
*- | amongst the city officials. The picture ative (exhale) pressures can be con- 
— has changed, and they now realize a trolled by simvle dial adjustments. 
oni man can do his work better when he Even the rate of breathing can be pre- 
an is more comfortable. set to accommodate newborn infants 
| woul Some’s Uniforms have two locations or robust adults. 
~ | in New Jersey, and for further infor- : re : - 
d move mation circle #115 on the Readers The unit we shs only 30 Pounds and 
. With Service Card has an 18'-cubic-foot cylinder which 
; baton eas holds more oxygen for its size than 
it traf- Tear Gas Pencil comparable resuscitators. The com- 
trafik An interesting device for quick con- pany says it is priced at least 25% 
en trol of one person or a group is mar- under similar products. 
i "| keted by the Hagen Supply Corpora- Equipped with three contour face- 
a tion, 461 North Snelling Ave., St. Paul safety notch. This precaution com- ; pat ret , : 
1e mil- : . é eee pieces to fit patients of any age, the 
_._, - 4 Minn. It is a pocket tear gas unit. pletely prevents the possibility of ac- unit te sacked 5 - eheminame os f 
. Hagen’s exclusive pencil is avail-  cidental discharge. Special design pro- onde on ; —— ~~ . ‘ — - 
ol able to law enforcement officers in hibits the use of anything but tear gas . standard overnight bag. For further 
re 4 three sizes: 32, 38 S&W and 38 Special. ammunition. For further information imfcrmation circle +181 on Readers 
a The fountain pen is available in the circle +182 on Readers Service Card. Service Card. 
1. So— 
ders is 
. 
WHY do so many POLICE DEPARTMENTS specify 
. 
Pure Indigo Stock-dyed 
Since 1845, WARRENTON Fabrics have won 
? approval through sheer stamina. Indigo-dyed, guar- ? 
. anteeing color-fastness. Durability and smart ap- 
pearance . . . perfectly combined. The fabric wears 
longer and keeps your complaints down to a bare 
minimum. 
ritford 
them 16, 20 & 30 oz. BEAVER COAT- EMANUEL TRILLING 
uae INGS ... WHIPCORDS . . . SERGES 
bee . TROPICAL WORSTEDS + + Sees Age... 
ade of Write for Samples 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
1 with 
— Visit us at [ACP Conference—Booth 20, Conrad Hilton Hotel 
| ,| = - 
For further information circle +90 on Readers Service Card 
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The Handling of Moving 


Traffie Violations 

A common task of police officers on 
patrol is the handling of moving viola- 
tions. These, in contrast to standing 
violations, such as parking offenses, 
require skill and judgment, especially 
since decisions about them usually 
have to be made while the squad car is 
in motion. 

The first question to answer, upon 
seeing a moving violation, is whether 
or not to pursue the violator. Usually, 
this depends on local policy, such as 
that of how strict an enforcement 
practice to have. But aside from policy, 
the officer must think about two 
things: 

1. How much risk does pursuing the 
violator involve? 

2. Does the seriousness of this par- 
ticular violation justify taking the 
risk? 

Use Good Judgment. Basically, an 
officer must use the best possible judg- 
ment, and reach his decision quickly, 
without acting rashly. It may be better 
to let a relatively less serious violation 
go by rather than take unwarranted 
chances in giving pursuit. At the same 
time, where the violation is serious and 
the hazard and danger to the public 
is great (such as when an intoxicated 
driver is weaving in and out of traffic), 
the officer must assume all necessary 
risk, and act at once. 

Even within the framework of local 
or departmental policy, the officer 
must develop a knack of making deci- 
sions based on his best judgment. As 
an officer gains experience he develops 
a sort of rule-of-thumb, or yardstick. 
He develops a feel for a particular sit- 
uation—in deciding whether or not to 
pursue, 


Making Actual Pursuit 
Above all, the officer must be careful 
not to cause an accident while chasing 
a traffic violator. For example, in mak- 
ing a U-turn, he must exercise care. 
Under some situations, a Y-turn— 
where he pulls well off to the right, 
then backs around, then starts ahead 
in the new direction—may be better 
than a U-turn—where there is a 
chance of not enough room for a U- 
turn. But this is a matter dependent 
on the particular road and traffic con- 

ditions at a given time and place. 
Today, there are many aids available 
to the police officer charged with traf- 
fic law enforcement, including a host 
of speed-measurement devices and 
“clocking” speedometers. However, for 
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the sake of discussion, we may assume 
that an officer has none of these— 
and must use a standard automobile 
equipped only with siren and warning 
light. The point is that the officer must 
get his evidence as he drives; he must 
observe all the details of the violation. 

A good officer is very careful not to 
follow too closely behind a violator, 
and is careful to avoid being directly 
behind him. Rather, he stays close 
enough to get his evidence, and far 
enough back to be prepared for any- 
thing unexpected that the driver may 
do—such as sudden stops or turns. 

Decide Where To Stop. Although no 
officer lets a violator drive on for any 
unnecessary distance, and although a 
good one will stop the violator as soon 
as reasonably possible, it is important 
to decide where to make the stop. The 
place must be safe from the stand- 
point of the police car, the car stopped, 
and the officer. 

Some departments have rules such 
as those requiring violators to be 
stopped under a street light or in front 
of an open business establishment 
wherever possible. It is sometimes im- 
possible to adhere to these regulations. 
The point is that the officer must use 
common sense and judgment. Simi- 
larly, he does not make the stop on a 
hill or on a curve, or other point where 
vision is obstructed. 


Stopping the Violator 

Assuming the officer has observed 
whatever he needs in order to estab- 
lish the facts of the violation, and as- 
suming he has the most practicable 
place or stretch of street picked out 
for making the stop, the next question 
is how to do it. This depends on how 
well marked the police car is, because 
it is important that the violator recog- 
nize the car as a police vehicle. 

In our own experience we have 
stopped violators with a wide range of 
lights and gadgets, ranging from over- 
head flashing lights, to white spot- 
lights, to nothing at all. There are 
many devices on the market, but the 
more conspicuously the car is marked 
or painted, the less need there is for 
lights. Personally, our favorite is the 
red light that is lettered “Stop—Police” 
and which is positioned so that a driver 
sees it when the police car pulls along- 
side. 

An alternative, which is recom- 
mended by some of the most distin- 
guished police authorities in the coun- 
try, is a white floodlight mounted so 
that it lights up the car being stopped 
and at the same time tells the driver to 





An In-Service Training Aid 


Handling Violations 


by Bruce Holmgren 















stop, since the lettering “Stop—Polig” 
is clearly seen, even though the light js 
white. Some officers have no devices g 
all. We have seen capable officers uy 
flashlights ‘(because their 
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after time—without the violator ques. 
tioning the stoppage. 










Pull In Behind Violator. After sip. | 
naling him (use the siren seldom, if) 








ever, for this sort of thing: a shor 
blast of the horn is usually enough 


to stop, the officer must, at all times |) 


pull in behind the driver. There simply 
are too many risks entailed in pulling 
in front of a driver. You are stopping 
him for a traffic violation, but he may 
be a criminal—even then escaping 
from a robbery or other major crime 
The fact that in an officer’s own ex- 
perience (or in a small department’ 
own experience) something rarely, if 
ever, happens, lulls many an officer 
into security. There is a tendency to 
get careless. Instead, the officer, even 
when making a stop for a traffic mat- 
ter, must be alert—unless he positively 
knows the person he is stopping. 
Then, after stopping the police car 
behind the violator’s car, the officer 
approaches the driver. While watching 
the driver, he is also alert to passing 
traffic—so that he does not get hit 
while standing or walking on the road- 
way. Incidentally, it is always a good 
practice to watch for a _ switch of 
drivers. An unlicensed or drinking 
driver may seek to trade places witha 
companion riding alongside. 


Suppose He Doesn’t Stop? 
Usually, when the police officer pulls 
in behind and stops, the violator does 
likewise. Occasionally, a driver makes 
an immediate getaway. He may be 4 
“wise-guy” teen-ager or he may be 4 
criminal. But whatever the officer does 
such as to resume pursuit or radio for 
help, there is one thing he does not do: 
He does not, ever, shoot at the vi0- 
lator or at his car or tires. Assuming 
no felony is involved and that the 
reason for the stop is a traffic violation 
constituting only a misdemeanor, the 
officer absolutely should not shoot 
Each officer should be familiar with 
the decisions of his state supreme court 
on this, and in this chapter we shall 
not attempt to cite any law. 
However, in our home state there }s 
a decision (still on the books, still the 
law, not modified in any way as beins 
precedent) that says in effect that you 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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POLICE GUNS 


fast delivery - A. 





prepaid. 


Free 
Catalog 





ROBERT S. 
FRIELICH 


“HEAD - MASTER” ° 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
WORN FROM COAST TO COAST 
Write Today For Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
21 Edinboro St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Est. 1895 
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BADGER UNIFORM SHIRTS 
|W etele MM Aalst melagele (a 


Regular 
and 
Summer 
SHIRTS 
for 


POLICE 


“- BADGER 


SHIRT COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 














B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


WANTED 


Sell me your Antique Guns 
Old Colts — Derringers — 
Freaks — Oddities — Curiosities 


TOP PRICES PAID 
Robert Abels 


860 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Phone REgent 4-5116 
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BARGAINS 


BEACON RAY LIGHTS, 
SIX & TWELVE VOLTS AVAILABLE. 


CONVERT 


your six volt sirens to twelve volts. 
Guaranteed work done. $15.00 per unit 
F.O.B. Fort Myers, Fla. For full infor- 
mation write, 


EDWIN R. JENNY 


2024 HEITMAN STREET 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 








SPECIFIC IMMUNE SERA 


ANTI: Beef, Horse, Human 
(Others on request) 


$3.00 per 1 cc. vial 
$10.00 per 5 cc. vial 


Identification performed. 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


506 North Walnut St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 








CROSSING GUARD HATS 


Used by Policewomen Throughout U.S.A. 





@ Interchangeable Crowns 
@ Usable Any Seasone Can be Dry Cleaned 


@ Only $llea. e@ Additional Crowns $2 ea. 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Specializing in 


Official Credentials 


for PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 
POLICE, FIRE and SHERIFF 
DEPARTMENTS 
(Not available through dealers) 


JOHN S. LEHMANN 
68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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Dear Chie}: 


We GUARANTEE that your 
men will be pleased with 
Stanbury uniforms, well made 
to each man’s measure from 
pre-shrunk and mothproofed 
quality fabrics, in regulation 
style or a dignified new de- 
sign to your liking, at no 
extra charge over our regu- 
lar low prices. 


Drop us a fine for 
complete informa- 
tion. No obligation 
° . satisfaction 
guoranteed! Ad- 
dress: 


Stanbury & Company 


Dept. L, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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If you Attend the 
63rd Annual Conference 
of 
International Association of 
Chiefs of Police 
at 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Be sure and visit us at 
Booth +13 
LAW AND ORDER 
1475 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





POLICE UNIFORMS 
and 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for 
our New 
Circular +78 


Russell Uniform Co. 


192 LEXINGTON AVE., 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-0828 
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BADGES 
ARE OUR BUSINESS 





In the Business for over 
thirty-five years gives Us 
the know how in Badge 
Manufacture. 


Insist on the Best 


WHY NOT WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
SHOWING YOU HOW COMPLETE OUR LINE IS? 


EVERSON-ROSS Co., Inc. 
88 CHAMBERS ST. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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On the Beat (From Page 42) 
simply cannot shoot a fleeing misde- 
meanant. A deputy sheriff, in this case, 
shot at a speeding car, a person was 
killed, and the deputy was convicted 
of murder. 

Use Your Radio. Actually, the prev- 
alence of radio makes it unnecessary 
to assume any extreme risks or take 
any dangerous measures in handling 
a violator who does not stop or who 
flees after stopping. Incidentally, the 
use of so-called “hot rods” presents a 
special problem, due to the inclinations 
of some owners and drivers of these 





_ Model 66 Deluxe 8OX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


vehicles to outrun the police. Often, 
the best way to handle one of these is 
to radio for help to head him off. 

But these cases are the exceptions. 
The rule seems to be that the typical 
violator stops as directed and sits in 
his car waiting for the officer to ap- 
proach him. It is with these typical 
violators that we are most concerned. 
The mark of a good officer is the way 
he approaches a typical violator, that 
is, a so-called ordinary citizen who 
simply happened to commit a moving 
violation. 


Conversation With Violator 

A good officer approaches the driver 
in a courteous, businesslike manner 
and states, simply and briefly, the rea- 
son for stopping him. He asks the 
violator, “May I see your operator’s 
license, please?’’ And here is a warn- 
ing: If the driver hands out his entire 
wallet, the officer should not touch it 
under any circumstances. Rather, he 
should say, “Take the license out of 
the wallet and hand me just the li- 
cense.” 

At this point, it may be advisable to 
confirm the identification. People have 
been known to borrow licenses. It may 
be advisable to ask him his street ad- 
dress or his date of birth. Similarly, it 
may be appropriate to ask him to write 
his name, in order to compare it with 
the license. Also, assuming your state 
has a requirement that the driver keep 
the licensing authority informed of 
changes of address, it is usually good 
practice to ask the driver if the ad- 
dress on the license is his present ad- 
dress. 

Avoid All Argument. Most efficient 
officers decide in advance whether they 
are going to give the driver a warning 
or citation (barring conduct on the 
driver’s part justifying the officer 
changing his decision). Further, many 
jurisdictions use a standard notice of 
violation, in which the officer merely 
fills in the details—and leaves it to the 
traffic office or its equivalent whether 
to issue a citation, such as upon a 
third notice of violation. 

Therefore, the officer should avoid 
all argument with the driver. If an 
officer decides to write a “ticket” or 


ONE-MAN 


SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 1000 users 
e BETTER ENFORCEMENT 
e LESS SPEEDING 
e FEWER ACCIDENTS 








See us at Booth 28, International 
Assn. of Chiefs of Police Convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-13. 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 











Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 
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citation, he does so quickly and quiet) 
and does not prolong his conversatig, 
with the driver. On the other hang, j 
his judgment suggests releasing th 
driver with a warning, verbal or writ. 
ten, it may be appropriate to Say 3 
few pertinent words about tray 
safety. 

But, above all, the officer does no 
lecture or scold, and he does not parr 
questions and answers with the driver 
beyond getting the necessary inform. 
tion. If the driver tends to be argy. 
mentative, the best thing to do is tel 
him the matter will be up to the cour 
or the record bureau, as the case ma 
be. If you have the so-called uniform 
notice of violation, it may be enough 
to tell the violator that all you ar 
doing is reporting the facts of the yio. 
lation and that he will be notified t 
come in, et al., if he has had a prio 
violation notice, as the case may bk 
in your jurisdiction. 


Avoiding Unnecessary 
Discussion 

In most, if not all, cases, simply give 
the driver his notice, warning or cita- 
tion, and let him be on his way- 
assuming the violation is not one r- 
quiring the driver to be taken to the 
station. Further, the officer should 
volunteer no information about the 
penalty and should make no sugges- 
tions regarding anyone to see about 
leniency. 

Finally, an officer should not let the 
driver anger him, and should not fal 
into the trap of provoking discussio 
or violent argument. People who ar 
stopped for traffic violations often ar 
uncivil to the police, and a good officer 
takes it all with a sense of humor. The 
mark of an ineffective officer is lettin: 
the violator get the better of him. 

We recall one officer who frequentl) 
placed disorderly conduct charge 
against persons originally arrested fo 
traffic violations. Apparently, he usu- 
ally succeeded in letting the driver 
needle him or in letting the conversi- 
tion become a serious and animate 
argument. A _ professional policemal 
does not need indiscriminate disorder! 
conduct charges for a crutch in his 
daily work. 

Make A Friend. The other side of th 
picture is that people who are stopped 
for traffic violations are very often 
impressed with the courtesy and dis 
patch of the officers that they com- 
mend them. What usually happens 
that the officer handles the matter 2 
a very impersonal manner and in a fet 
words convinces the driver of tht 
compelling reasons for maintainil 
traffic safety through enforcemel! 
among other means. 

In concluding this discussion abou 
handling traffic violations a word maj 
be in order concerning gratuities. The! 
is only one thing to say: They have 
place in the work of a police office! 
Whether or not the implied or & 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Now there’s an AUTO-LITE special duty 
generator for most 6- and 12-volt applications 


THIS NEW, MODERATELY-PRICED, low 
cut-in, high output Special Duty Generator 
by Auto-Lite, is now available for all late 
model Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, Dodge 
and many other 6- and 12-volt applications. 


Here’s a generator that really fills the bill for 
ambulances, police cars, and fire and rescue 
vehicles. In fact, it is designed especially for 
vehicles that demand high generator output at 
all speeds. 


Low cut-in and high output at low RPM prevent 
down-time from discharged batteries caused by 


ORIGINAL 


AUTO-LITE 


SERVICE PARTS 





low speed and stop-and-go operation. It gives 
completely safe operation at high speeds, too. 


Thorough road and laboratory tests prove the 
Auto-Lite Special Duty Generator has what it 
takes to operate continuously and efficiently in 
all speed ranges. 


To cut down-time and keep batteries charged, 
see your supplier today and ask him about 
Auto-Lite Special Duty Generators with match- 
ing regulators. The low cost and ease of installa- 
tion will surprise you. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO SARNIA, CANADA 


ORIGINAL 


AMTOLITE 
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HARRY 
SODERMAN 


“World’s Smartest 
Detective” in 












“Dr. Séderman was perhaps the 
greatest criminologist of the 20th 
century ...a man of abnormally 
keen observation, vast erudition, 
of great imagination and of rare 
compassion for his fellow man 
. Here’s a book of interest to 
everybody. But it would prove of 
immense value to the plain cop, 
the defense lawyer and the prose- 
cutor alike.”—Houston Chronicle 
constructive, 
taining and worthwhile.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“Informative, enter- 


Photos, 
$5.00 


“Dr. Séderman tells of his career and it makes more thrilling 

reading and raises more hairs on the back of the head than 
mystery tale ever concocted . . . If you like thrills in 
. this is your book.”—Pasadena Star-News 


And don't forget 


any 

print 

by Harry Séderman and John J. 
O'Connell 

This top reference book in modern 
police science has been brought right 


"Vestigation 


up to the minute, giving you all the 
latest scientific techniques and meth- 
ods of criminal 
detection. 


investigation and 





In addition to rewritten and ex- 
panded chapters, this new 4th Edi- 
tion includes important NEW chap- 
ters on Drug Addiction, Police 
Abroad, Missing Persons, Toxicology, 
lems of Uniform Police, etc. 

Recommended by law enforcement officers from coast to coast. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 


HI 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. L0956 

153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me the book or books I have checked below. 
Policeman’s Lot at $5.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation at $4.75 


Illustrated, $4.75 


Here and 
Prob- 


Organizations 
Plant Protection, 





Within ten days I will send you the purchase price, plus a 
few cents postage, or return the book (s) and owe nothing. 
ET ca dace eed alk vate anew kaa eed bees Canteen 
NN lhe De iie a ica decd beak rials Ciuwe caaaduin satus 
DE PiWenseekcenneennek errr IR id tarnce 


SAVE! Send purchase price with this coupon and we will 
pay postage. Same return privilege and refund guarantee 
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Black Trackers 
but his tracker, with uncanny skill, led the trooper fo; 
150 miles through rugged, burnt-out country to an oyt. 
lying station, where these men were caught in the ac 
of altering the brands of the stolen cattle. 


(From Page 13 


How did the tracker keep on the trail? Simply }y 
noticing here and there a broken bush, a displaced 
pebble, a minute scratch on a stone, and a hoof mari 
not completely covered by ashes from the bush fires 
Often when on the trail of a fugitive a tracke gallops 
along on horseback, his keen eyes watching all the time 
reading and understanding the tracks, noticing her 
and there bruised blades of grass, disturbed twigs, 
even crushed ants. 

Not only 
proved valuable; they have saved the lives of hundreds 
of people hopelessly lost in the bush country. 


in hunting criminals have the _ tracker 


More of them are urgently needed to fill vacancies 
caused by recent deaths and the retirement of some of 
the most trackers this country has ever 
known. There are now only about 35 in Queensland 
who receive £A12.10.0 ($28.00) a month, plus keep 
This is big money to them, for they live simply and save 
half. 

Usually, 
fellow, a superb horseman and very athletic. He'll ride 
miles for tobacco and a mug of strong black tea, into 
which he'll liberally spoon sugar. 


successful 


Australia’s native black tracker is a happy 


He’s done much for the upholding of law and order 


in Australia’s vast open spaces. Long may his race 


continue. 





Policemen With Wings (From Page 16 


Commandant R. G. 
Flight at Nakuru, is an 


veteran who was trained 


Pakenham-Walsh, commanding “B’ 
R.A.F. 


California 


Bomber Command 
and who was 
diamond-drilling when Kenya’s Emergency nudged him 
into the Air Wing. They fly wing tip to wing tip with 
their pilots who, as policemen, mostly wear the rank 


of Assistant District Commandants. 


A half cup of tea stands cold on the mess table, 
abandoned on the receipt of a radio message in the 
Operations Room 20 yards away. The _ interrupted 
drinker has scuttled to his plane, and an hour later he is 
back at base, casually entering in the Log—“Eagle Blue 


reached Mweiga area searching for cattle reported miss- 


ing from Macalister Farm. Cattle located and re 
covered by ground forces.” 
Another of the 1,000 monthly sorties of Kenya’ 


policemen-with-wings has been accomplished. Mau 
Mau will go hungry while a fresh cup of well-earned 
tea steams on the Air Wing table. 


Law and Order 
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GAMBLING 


DICE AND CARDS 


By W. D. Blackwell 


In the development of English com- 
mon Jaw, gambling was not illegal, but 
keeping a public gambling house was 
indictable as a common nuisance. Ex- 
cesses in gaming among the populace 
caused great suffering, and especially 
among the poor and ignorant. Eventu- 
ally parliament felt constrained to act 
in the matter, and prohibited “. . . to 
al] but gentlemen the games of tennis, 
tables, cards, dice, bowls and other un- 
lawful diversions there specified, un- 
less in the time of Christmas, under 
pecuniary pains and imprisonment.” 
(IV Blackstone 172.) 


In “shooting craps” 


the dice 


are 


rolled or thrown from the hand or a 
container, and the result is contingent 
upon the dots that are on top of the 
dice after they come to rest. The game 


may be either 
Gambling 


“house” or 


“Indian.” 
with cards may be either 


a house game, or the house may “cut” 
the game by taking a set amount from 
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NIELSEN-RIONDA 


INTRODUCE THEIR AMAZING 
NEW METAL 


“STA-BRITE”’ 


Polishes for a life-time (like a solid 
gold badge) to a rich, brilliant gold 
color. Entire badge body throughout is 
“STA-BRITE” 


made of the wonder 


metal. 





PLUS — all the advantages of superior 
durability and added beauty of the 
sngusive NIELSEN-RIONDA solid flat 
ack. 


—_ 


Plus — 10 year guaranteed silver fused 
coat and cap attachments, center em- 
blems and numbers. 


Write for free 32 page catalog i 

g illus- 
trating badges available in the new 
STA-BRITE” as well as all standard 
finishes. 





_ 


Be sure to visit us at Booth 23, 1ACP 
Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, il. 


NIELSEN «RIONDA': 


40 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38.N. Y. 
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each “pot.” Expert testimony will be 
received to explain the type of gam- 
bling involved and its rules of play. 

Demonstrative evidence of a card, if 
used to gain admittance, the dice, 
croupier’s stick, cards, chips, money 
in the “bank” or which is visible, the 
cup from which the dice may be 
thrown, and the blanket or cloth, if 
any, on which the game is conducted, 
is admissible in evidence. 

Expert testimony will be received to 
identify the dice as “straight,” “tap,” 
“top,” “shaved,” “magnetic,” or other 
classification. The cards may similarly 
be identified as “straight,”’ “marked,” 
or “shaved.” 

Direct testimony of eyewitnesses of 
the money or other property being 
wagered, “side” bets, the dice being 
shaken and rolled, the results of the 
“throw,” the card game being played, 
the identity of the principals, the 
identity of the winner and losers and 
statements being made during the 
gambling will be received. 

It would be inconvenient to trans- 
port large, heavy gambling equipment 
or furniture to the courtroom, and in 
lieu thereof photographs of the tables 
or equipment with the marked cloth 
thereon, if any, and the cords stretched 
across the table to “trip” the dice so 
as to make their manipulation more 
difficult, the coverings and chairs are 
admissible in evidence. 

Photographs and moving pictures of 
the principals participating, pocket 
and portable records of the sounds 
and conversation uttered during the 
game are admissible. If a recording is 
made from a microphone which was 
secreted in the building, and in the 
placing of which there was a trespass 
upon the premises in the possession 
of the accused, there is a conflict of 
authority as to the admissibility of the 
recording. Recordings made by a de- 
vice in the pocket of a witness may be 
reproduced in court, 

If the gambling is being conducted 
behind closed doors to which the offi- 
cers do not have an “invitation,” a 
warrant for the arrest of the principal 
should be obtained. If the identity of 
the guilty party or parties is unknown, 
it should be in a “John Doe” form. 
Warrants for the search and seizure 
of the dice, cards and other parapher- 
nalia which is specifically described 
should also be obtained. 

In organized gambling there will 
inevitably be a conspiracy. Evidence of 
this conspiracy is admissible even 
though it is not charged in the in- 
dictment or information. 

Convictions have been sustained on 
circumstantial evidence, the uncor- 
roborated testimony of accomplices in 
some states and on the corroborated 
testimony of accomplices in _ those 
states requiring it. 

Cards and dice may be used 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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of Distinction 


Command 
Respect 


* There’s nothing 
like M-L uniforms 

to command respect 
.. yes, and favorable 
attention, too. 

Trim, well-fitting 
... M-L uniforms 
are CUSTOM-TAILORED 
for you... they're not 
the “off-the-shelf” 
kind! 


SHAPE RETAINING 
SMART LOOKING 
MOST DURABLE 











Mater-Lavaty 
serves the uniform 
requirements of 
sheriffs from coast to’ 
coast... and also 
supplies uniforms for 











city, state and 
county police 

| officers. Let us prove ( 
that M-L Uniforms 
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are for you. Write 
for complete ‘ 
information. x 
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Model 1066 meets the 
urgent need for a preci- 
sion Signal Generator in 
the 450-470 Mc band. It 
also covers lower bands 
and is the only FM gener- 
ator with this complete 
range. For your present 
and future channels Model 
1066 is available NOW. 


MARINE 
MOBILE 


Frequency Range: 
10—470 Mc in 5 ranges 


Frequency Mod.: 
O—20 and O—100 kc, 
continuously variable 


Amplitude Mod.: 
O—80% 


Frequency Stability : 
005% per 10 minutes 
after warm-up 


Carrier Shift Control: 
Calibrated 1 to 200 ke 


Output: 
.02nV to 200 mV, 522 


Piston attenuator 


Tubes: 
6AK5, 6C4, 12AT7, 5861, 
6L6, 5Z4G, OB2 
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a) 
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Price: 
$1075 


*Premium quality model 
1066/1 includes temperature- 
compensation, stabilized os- 


AERO 
GOVT 
MARINE 


Mieleame cillator filament supply and 


PHONE ea special features giving 


even greater stability. 


Price: $1250 
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TELE Detailed specifications on 
METER request 
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44 New Street 


aA MC New York 4,N.Y. 
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Q. What is 


Q. Can 


(Continued from Page 3) 
the jurisdiction of the court, or is 
in possession of the adverse party, 
who refuses to produce it, or is in 
the possession of the defendant in 
a criminal case. 


Q. To what degree should articles of 


crime be connected with the case 
to be admissible as evidence? 


A. As a general rule, they should be 


connected, at least prima facie, 


with the crime in issue. 


Q. May a hat found at the scene of 


crime, which has not been iden- 
tified as belonging to the defendant. 
be offered in evidence? 


A. No, unless there is some evidence 


tending to show 
partial identification. 


similarity or 


Q. Is it proper to first offer in evidence 


blood-stained clothing, then show 
by testimony that it belonged to 
the accused? 


A. No. The proper method is to prove 


first it belonged to the accused, or 
was used or possessed by the ac- 
cused. 


Q. When photographs are offered in 


evidence, to what material matter 
must they be related? 


A. They must be relevant, and may 


describe a person, place or thing, 
and must show the material part 
of the crime. 

the rule relative to the 
admissibility of photographs show- 
ing the scene of crime, when the 
photographs were taken several 
weeks after the crime was com- 
mitted? 


A. They will be admitted when it is 


shown that the premises had not 
materially changed. 


Q. Can a photograph of a re-enacted 


crime be offered as evidence to 
depict the occurrence at the time 
of commission of crime? 


A. No, only to show relation of wit- 


nesses. 

a photograph be offered in 
evidence which depicts the defend- 
ant at the scene of the crime 
showing the position he occupied 
at the time of the killing? 


© 


. What 


. Do the 


. No. Anyone capable can 


. Can 


. Yes. 


. Yes, 


. Yes, provided it is a voluntary Dose 


on the part of the defendant. 


. Can a photograph be offereg in 


evidence by one who did not tak 
the photograph? 


. Yes, a competent witness may off, 


in evidence a photograph if } 
testifies that it faithfully represen, 
the object portrayed. 

is the rule relative to the 
admissibility of evidence of talkins 
motion-pictures or Movietone? 


. A Movietone duly authenticated x 


a true portrayal of the actions an; 
words of the defendant at the tim 
it was taken, is admissible as eyj. 
dence. 

rules of evidence requir 
that an expert must draw a map 
of the scene or a crime before i 
can be offered in evidence? 

draw 3 
map, providing he can testify to the 
accuracy of the map as being based 
on knowledge derived from his own 
investigation. 


. What is meant by “real evidence’ 
. It means evidence obtained throug) 


sight by actual inspection of per- 
son, or thing, by the judge or jun 
in open court. 


. Is it a violation of the rules of ad- 


missible evidence, if an accused on 
his arrest is subjected to a physical 
examination, or if his clothes are 
removed by force to procure evi- 
dence of crime? 


. No. The accused may be physically 


examined for evidence or identity 
and reasonable force may be used 
to procure clothing as evidence. 
a non-expert witness, after 
describing a person, testify that, in 
his opinion, it was the defendant? 
A non-expert witness maj 
testify as to opinion relative to the 
identity of persons. 


. Can a witness testify and describe 


the tone of voice used, and whethe! 
angry, or otherwise? 

it is admissible, if he heard 
and identified the voice. 


. Can evidence be submitted of 


telephone conversation material t 
the issue which only identifies the 
voice? 


. Yes, if the witness recognizes and 


is familiar with and identifies the 
voice. 





Buy Direct - and Save the Middieman’s profit! 
Now Serving Over 700 Police Departments 
. « “Quality Is What We Stress’’! 


Nationally Famous — SIMPSON’S — 
BURTON’S — GLENGARRIE POPLINS 
® Short and Long Sleeve Models 
© Formfit All Regulation Styles 
© Mercerized-Sanforized-Fast 
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Vat Colors 


Send for Free Swatches and Brochure 


‘4 Plymouth Rock Shirt Company | 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. j 
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(From Page 26) 


Military Police Corps 


Army has sole jurisdiction, and who assist other agen- 
cies ‘when jurisdiction for prosecution is outside the 
Army. 

The progress of the Military Police Corps is due 
in no small part to the acceptance of tried and proven 
practices of our civil police. We have also benefited 
from the guidance of the many men with civil enforce- 
ment backgrounds who have become leaders in our 
Corps of professional, career military policemen. 

Perhaps most important, in many of our activities we 
have sought and received the willing cooperation and 
assistance of civil law enforcement agencies and officers 
everywhere. In the apprehension of deserters, for ex- 
ample, the assistance rendered by countless officers at 
national, state, county and municipal levels has been of 
inestimable value to the Army. 

We have many mutual problems, and emphasize, in 
our training, the importance of liaison and cooperation 
with civil enforcement agencies. Only through a close 
relationship can many of those problems be solved. 





Get Ready To Vote 


In another month we will mail to each Chief a “bal- 
lot” so that he may “vote” on the article describing a 
juvenile program and the article on a corrected traffic 
condition that he has found to be most helpful to him. 
The winners will receive the Law AND OrpeR Awards. 





The Rookie 








Son MW/ECCWS RR 
ARUTH 


“And try to remember to pay our electric bill next month, 
Mulcahy.” 


September, 1958 








OBTAIN VITAL EVIDENCE 
FASTER, MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Secure leads and information difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using 
miniature electronic investigative 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use through 
tremendous savings of investigative time. 


These scientific aids to speedy crime 
detection and apprehension of 
lawbreakers...completely different 

from other electronic devices . . . are now 
available for official state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 
remarkable time-saving miniature 
electronic investigative equipment is 
available only to qualified personnel. Write 
for it today on your official stationery. 


MOSLER RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 


7 Keeler Street © Danbury, Conn. 


Sustaining Member of IACP 
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HANDMOLDED HOLSTER 


FOR FOR 
Revolvers Automatics 
9 10 oz. Deep trigger 
Oiled cut-out for 
Top Grain Oak Bark QUICK-DRAW 
Tanned Leather 
+ 


* 
Snap feature allows 
quick removal 
from gun belt 


Molded over EXACT 
replica of YOUR gun 





The “Perfect-Fit’ quick-draw hand-molded holster is 
one of the numerous hand-crafted special design hol- 
sters created at Bucheimer’s — the “Holster House of 
America.” Other holsters include the “Guardian” and 
“Semi-Shoulder” types. 

Write for pamphlets on the popular Bucheimer holsters. 


We have holsters available to accommodate 


ALL the NEW pistols and revolvers 





J. M. BUCHEIMER CO. 


TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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NOW!... THE coat 
THAT’S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


@ Regular weight for 
colder climates 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men . . . lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof .. . 


will not peel. 
@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly... 
pactly. 


more com- 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 
larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


Cap-covers to match . . . three sizes — S-M-L 
*“S FROG BRAND® 


W rite for 
folder 


and prices 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
1.20 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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“According to Law”’ __ (Page 14) 


Captain Shimon and Officer Sears | 
proceeded to the defendant’s apart- | 


ment without a search warrant. After 
the officers had gained entry, Captain 
Shimon asked the defendant if he had 
any shotguns in the apartment. He 
replied, “Yes.’”’ The weapons were iden- 
tified as belonging to Mrs. Neff. 


On the stand, Captain Shimon was 


asked if he had placed the defendant 
under arrest. Replying that he had, 
he stated, “Before we left, I said, ‘I 
am going to take you in and charge 
you with these guns, unless you can 


explain them.’”’ He also said, “He was | 


arrested when the guns were produced, 
as soon as we identified the guns.” 
Officer Sears, when asked whether 


he had placed the defendant under | 


arrest, replied affirmatively, adding, 


“We had to take him down as a result | 


of these guns being there.” 


Convicted of grand larceny, the de- | 
fendant appealed on the ground that | 


the guns were erroneously permitted 
in evidence as a result of an illegal 
search and seizure. 

The United States Court of Appeals 


for the District of Columbia Circuit | 
reversed the judgment, below, and held | 
the search and seizure of the | 


that 
guns was a violation of the Fourth 


Amendment to the federal constitu- | 
tion. It said that the search was not | 


incident to the arrest, but rather that 
the arrest was incident to the search. 

The Court quoted from United 
States v. Jeffers, as follows: 


“Only when incident to a valid ar- | 


rest, or in exceptional circumstances, 


may an exemption lie, and then the | 


burden is on those seeking the ex- 
emption to show the need for it. In 
so doing, the amendment does not 
place an unduly oppressive weight on 
law enforcement officers but merely 
interposes an orderly procedure under 
the aegis of judicial impartiality that 


is necessary to attain the beneficent 


purposes intended. * * * 

“There was no question of violence, 
no movable vehicle was involved, nor 
was there an arrest or imminent de- 
struction, removal, or concealment of 
the property intended to be seized. In 
fact, the officers admit they could have 
easily prevented any such destruction 
or removal by merely guarding the 
door.” 

In brief, the testimony of the officers 
indicated that entry was not made for 
the purpose of effecting an arrest but 
to search the premises. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the court felt that a 
search warrant was in order. 





Notes on Gambling (Page 47) 
games simply for entertainment, but, 
like the sporting rifle which may serve 
a purpose other than that of taking 
game in season, may have other uses, 
as Captain Frederick W. Egen writes 
in his “‘Plainclothesman,” published by 
Greenberg, NYC: 

“The backbone of any gambling 
establishment always has been cards 
and dice.” 


your headquarters 
should own a miniature 








because—it's the most fabulous precision instru 
perfect for gathering e 
microfilming document 


ment in the world 

dence, detective work 
photographing accidents 
etc. so tiny so easy to conceal. so light—bu 
2) oz less than your keys. fast £/3.5 len 
all speeds from '/, sec. up to 1/1000 sec. NO 
FLASH NECESSARY FOR INSIDE SHOTS: used by 


you i'l want to 


traffic emerge ncie 


fomous detectives everywhere 
carry @ minox in your pocket, too! 


minox II-S with chain and case 


synchronized 13950 
for flash i 
optical 
—~ viewfinder 


shutter speeds from 
1/2 sec. to 1/1000 sec 


built-in 

\ green and orange 
v ‘ filters 
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Sp a | color corrected 
F/3.5, 15 mm. len 

coupled with J 

shutter winding ~ | : 


focusing range 
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MINOX ACCESSORIES 
for POLICE WORK! 


minox right-angle 
finder mirror. shoot 
to the right or left 
or around the corner 
in complete conceal- 
ment.... g9 


minox pocket devel- 
oping tank. daylight 
loading. you've read 
about it for quick 
on-the-spot evidence 











for literature and your dealer, write Dept. N 
KLING Photo Corp. 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BPATROL GA EMERGENGY GAEATHING Kil 


S 


for immediate application of modern, hospital-quality 
AUTOMATIC RESUSCITATION (for the non-breathing person) 
OXYGEN INHALATION (for the person breathing with difficulty) 
POWER ASPIRATION (for removal of obstructing water, mucus, 


blood or vomitus from the mouth and throat) 
—when indicated—until arrival of official rescue or ambulance service 











The E&J EMERGIKIT is completely self-contained 
and operated by its own oxygen power. It includes 
the famed E& J MICRO Resuscitator, an automatic 
aspirator, child and adult size face masks and air- 
ways, dust-tight case and complete instructions for 
use. Total weight, 21 pounds. 


PRICE COMPLETE, less oxygen cylinder available locally 


"ae... 





EXER GHG aT 


For emergency use in those first extremely critical minutes 
whenever breathing needs to be restored, E & J, world’s 
principal producer of modern, automatic resuscitators, 
has created the Emergikit. Containing the same resuscita- 
tion instrument Rescue Squads and Hospitals throughout 
the world use routinely, it has been made remarkably 
compact (to store in small space and to carry easily to 
victim wherever located) and far lower in cost (to aid all 
authorities wanting effective basic equipment but hereto- 
fore stopped by both bulk and price). 


Mail coupon now for immediate information 


| E&J MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 E. Graham Place * Burbank, California 


Gentlemen: 

[_] Please send me complete data on the E & J EMERGIKIT. 

[_] Please arrange a free demonstration of the E & J EMERGIKIT. 
[] Please deliver one E & J EMERGIKIT as soon as possible. 


Name ~ 
! 


Address 


' City State 
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TASSCO SPECIALIZES IN SIGNS 





These are Tassco signs . . . modern, legible, not be surpassed by any other signs in com- 
very durable. Thousands more like them, in parable price classes. 

all categories, mark many of our most mod- 

ern and best planned highways roads and YOU'LL FIND THE TASSCO CATALOG A 


streets. TREMENDOUS HELP IN PLANNING SIGN 
Tassco signs have one common denominator: MODERNIZATION OR INSTALLATION. WRITE 
In design, construction and finish, they can- FOR YOUR COPY. 


TRAFFIC and STREET SIGN COMPANY 


84 FOUNDRY STREET e NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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Weapon-Wise (From Page 3 
pressure high up on the trigger: lowe: 
down it requires less. If you vary yoy 
finger position it is like Shooting ; 
number of different guns with differen; 
trigger pulls. 

Placing the finger on the same gpy 
within the curve of the trigger gap, 
time results in a uniform  triggg 
squeeze, which is what we are trying jy 
acquire. 

In advocating a steady pressure wit) 
a suspension of that pressure when th 
sights go out of alignment, I am ny 
suggesting that the trigger squeeze , 
stopped or held up, unless the sighjs 
are completely out of the black an 
way out of alignment, in which cay 
stop the trigger squeeze momentarily 
To stop pressure each time the sight 
are slightly out causes freezing an 
jerking of the trigger. If the sights ay 
out of alignment more than twice, an 
the trigger squeeze has to be suspended 
suspend it completely, lower the pisto| 
and start all over again. Practice of th 
trigger squeeze by dry firing with a 
empty gun will help develop a goo 
trigger squeeze. And the trigger squeez 
is the secret of accurate marksman- 
ship. 


On the Beat (From Page 44 
pressed offer of a gratuity is the basis 
for a bribery charge depends on th 
facts of the particular case. Beyoné 
this, it is elementary that under n 
conditions should an officer accept an; 
gift in connection with his action (a 
non-action) in a traffic matter. 

Rather, an officer should be alert t 
all the dodges and devices used. On 
approach is: “I’m not giving you any 
thing for forgetting this, because you 
said you have already decided to le 
me go.”’ Another is for a driver to take 
a bill and stuff it in the officer's pocket 
saying, “Here, put this in your bor’ 
bank... .” or, “Go buy him a football 
More subtle is the rather widely used 
practice of enclosing a five dollar bil 
in a small plastic folder containing 
just the driver’s license. 

A professional police officer will have 
nothing to do with any of these prat- 
tices. In time, the trial boards ant 
criminal courts will catch up with the 
so-called police officers who prove ul- 
worthy of their trust in this respeci 
Officers should avoid a position from 
which there is no return. 


Court of First Resort (From Page 24) ordinances. Damages are a civil matter and will hav 


We strive to make a reality of the slogan “Equal 
Justice Under the Law.” Neither the judge nor any 
court personnel receives any part of the fines or costs 
assessed. The efficiency of the traffic court is measured 


by the number of accidents and deaths upon our streets 


and highways. You can help by driving more carefully without counsel, but if you are in doubt as to youl 

for mutual protection and for your personal safety. proper course, it is recommended that you consult a 
Damages growing out of a collision cannot be ad- attorney. 

judicated by this court. This court is only concerned If you will follow these suggestions, your case Ca 

with violation of the State statutes and municipal be handled more efficiently. 
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to be tried in a civil court. 

While it is the constant endeavor of the municipality 
and the judge to see that no advantage is taken 
your unfamiliarity with these matters, they cannot be 
expected to serve as your legal counsel. 

Every person has the right to make his own defens 
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age 38 
TS lower 
ry yous ecuting Attorney, and 

ting , The Trial. 

iffere:§ yt is this reviewer’s opinion that no 
wiser expenditure of five dollars could 
Ne spoifhe made by any police department 
T eachBthan to acquire the ‘Manual for 
trigger prosecuting Attorneys.” The long list 
Ying t¥of eminent experts is embellished by 
such names as Richard Ford and Mil- 
Te Withhton Helpern, in the field of forensic 
en thef medicine, and others of like standing 
AM Noifin related fields. (‘See Autopsy on the 
eeze kB office of Coroner in the June, 1956 
Sight issue of LAW AND ORDER). 










*k ani No. JAI315 Sa 
k anc} some attention may profitably have Browne Belt and 
h cas Swivel Holster 


been paid to the work of the police in 


itarily “6 : : Above Sam Browne 
recognizing, evaluating and safeguard- Belts are made of the 
sights best 7 to 8 oz. Bridle 


ing evidence at the scene of a crime, 


- Cowhide Leather. 
jnasmuch as no prosecutor can proper- 


is and 
These belts can be 


Book Review (From Page 39) 
Ts iary Problems of a Pros- Pp oO L f B — Q U ' p ee re eg T 


Handcuffs and Cases 





Wot 


STAR, one of the lowest priced handcuffs on the market today, 


made of high grade steel, light weight, 10 oz 


pick re- 


sistant locks, will not lock till applied on prisoner, with two 


keys . . . Nickel plated. Price: $5.95 


JA 34 Handcuff Case 


High quolity Black 7 to 8 oz 
Bridle Cowhide leather. Price: $1.50 


Q10 Off Duty Holster 
Biack or Russet leather available 
These first quality, finely stitched 
holsters, very popular for off duty 
weor. (Available in both for- 
eign and domestic revolvers 

















nts are a : ; ‘ , ihe in ton automatics.) 

ly perform an investigation without urnished in jack, te 
ve, and F , : white or tan leather. Price: eS 
endes § “he aid and assistance of the local arm When ordering be Q10 for all 4” barrel sovatvoss 
pistol of the law. For, in the final analysis, sore to inclade welst Q11 for all 2” barrel revolvers 
‘of thet 45 only understanding cooperation $10 per set for any style revolver. $3. 
ith anf Oetween Police department and prose- Sam Browne Belt alone — $6.00 
L good cutor’s office which can give to the When ordering Holsters be sure to include Model, Make, Caliber 
queer: criminal law that measure of public and Length of Barrel of Revolver. 

~ support needed to achieve justice for : ; : ' 

sman- all Write for complete catalog 4 fe side arm _~ goods and other qqsipment. Quontity prices 

— available on request. Dealer inquiries invited. 

Presently supplying New York City Police. 
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» basis Police Science Award Jj re) cat a # A L 2 5 a i re) 
o 


m th How about writing us an article de- 


eyont} scribing how you used police science in SERVING MAJOR CITIES FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


er mf solving a crime. Send it to us—you will 
tanyfbe eligible for the Police Science 


243 PALISADE AVE., CL-6-9771 


mn (orf Award. For further information circle +3 on Readers Service Card 


CLIFFSIDE PARK, 


N. J. 
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See us at Chicago - Booth 24 


SPEED CHECKED 





“REVOLVO-RAY” 








SE. Saad 
have Motorists instantly reduce 
IDENTIFIER: speed when they see a SIRENO 
alit “REVOLVO-RAY” mounted on your patrol cars. It 
n of eliminates the hazards of apprehending offenders 
t be with UNMARKED POLICE VEHICLES. 
Specify SIRENO sirens and A 360 de f 
™ gree source of pro- 
ense warning lights . . . The PROTECTOR: tection for patrolmen and 
your LEADER for over 47 years equipment, when rushing to emergencies or parking 
t al | at accident locations. 
214 WILLIAM ST. — DEPT. 41 Is a life worth LESS than $72.00???? That is the price of Sireno’s 
“REVOLVO-RAY™” warnirg light — th ffecti d 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. cesta ania odes aveileble —" ee 


ees 
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From the Editor 


= AGAIN, the time has come 
when we salute the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police, as 
they meet for their Annual Confer- 
ance, this year at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. In honor of this 
eccasion we have assembled the 
editorial content of our September 
issue from all parts of the world. 

With the “international” 
predominating, we want also to pay 
our respects to a “domestic” phase 
of a law enforcement officer’s life— 
that is, his wife. 


flavor 


Many years ago I heard John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. address a group of 
his employees. He said: “Show me 
a man’s wife and I will tell you what 
kind of a man he is.” Since that time 
I have had occasion to reflect on the 
truth of that statement—and it is 
true. 

The public doesn’t give much 
thought to this important member 
of a law enforcement team. They 
never think how often the wife waits 
for her husband’s homecoming, only 
to have him arrive with blackened 
eye and lacerated lip, because an 
unruly drunk resisted authority. 
They never think of the night hours 
spent discussing with her husband 
the problem of a local juvenile who 
needs help. Nor do they realize how 
often the law enforcement officer's 





LEE E. 
LAWDER 
Editor 


wife works in a local store or the 
town library to augment family in- 
come, so that her husband may con- 
tinue his career. Times change, and 
the profession progresses, but life is 
still difficult for the wife of the law 
enforcement officer. 

I'm in favor of wives. I have a 
very nice one myself. She’s always 
putting good ideas into my head— 
and I’m always taking credit for 
them. The other day 
“Here’s a good thought,” and she 
“Enthusiasm 


she said, 


read from a 


lights an ember, but work keeps the 


paper: 


fire going.” That sort of sums up the 
spirit of a law enforcement officer’s 
wife. It is her enthusiasm and en- 
couragement that light the ember, 
and it is her police husband’s work 
that keeps the fire going. 

We salute the “unsung heroines” 
of the law enforcement team, and 
hope they have a wonderful time at 
the Conference. Here they are our 
féted 


well-earned vacation. 


honored and guests—on a 





Random Shots: 


Did you see our Law Editor Inyiny 
B. Zeichner on “The Amazing Dunnip. 
ger’? Very photogenic, eh? He an 
the Mayor of his town, Waldron p 
Smith, and his Police Chief, Sterlin; 
Sweeney, of Atlantic Highlands, N, J 
tried to stump Dunninger. Zeichne 
who is by nature a skeptic, thinks Dy. 
ninger is “terrific.” He has only th 
highest praise for the man. Let us not 
that in spite of Zeichner’s photogen 
exposure from coast to coast, th 
bachelor has not received any Lea 
Year proposals (at least not that w 
know of). 


a sign in a chief's offic 
that I like: “Blessed is he who goeth 
around in circles, for he shall & 
known as a big wheel.” 


Just saw 


The time is coming when many con- 
munities will be voting on a referen- 
dum to increase the pay scale of thei 
police. If you want a reprint of “The 
Inequalities df Police Pay,” by Chie 
Francis P. McGranaghan of Manche: 
ter, N. H., we will be glad to send it o 
to you. We will send five reprints if yo 
request them. The article will give yu 
real “ammunition” for your fight t 
compete with employment in industry 
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New G-E Progress 
Line Radios Are Now 
Serving With Ohio’s 
Capital City Force 







ll be 


COLUMBUS, OHIO POLICE SELECT NEW 
=| GENERAL ELECTRIC TWO-WAY RADIOS 


Th 
Chie! 
iches- 

it on 


it you The Division of Fire and Police Communica- 

oe tions, City of Columbus, Ohio, is nerve center 

uty. of a radio network linking more than three , Reet, 
hundred vehicles. A combination of 250-watt 2-WAY MOBILE | 


and 60-watt base station transmitters, spotted —————— 
conveniently throughout the city, speed signals 


8 








RADIO 











_ oO 


te this flest on = 94-hour heals. Investigate The New G-E Progress Line 


Your G-E Communications Counselor can 
Progress Line Dependability 


show you the advantages you get when you 
Progress Line two-way radios are going onduty “go G.E.” Call him in, or write to: General 
with cities all over America. General Electric Electric Company, Communication Equipment, 
Plug-in-Chassis design means faster servicing, Section Y 4296, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 
interchangeable chassis permits switching of 
equipment between vehicles—even between 6 


Progress 1s Our Most Important Product 


and 12-volt d.c. systems. Simul! aneous monitor- 


ing of 2 channels from one radio a 1d Tone Signal G 7 N f a A L 96) ia LE C T iq | C 


Calling are other Progress Lin :.dvantages. 
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This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 

fabric is your guarantee of is your protection .. . takes 

uniformity and quality. the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 
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